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IN AMERICA’S MOST DISTINGUISHED DINING 


She Dea Wine 


MRS. ROBERT LAWRENCE ROCKEFELLER 
One of New York’s famous hostesses says— ‘When entertaining, at home or at my 
favorite restaurant, I always have I.V.C. Wines. Their exquisite bouquet and deli- 
cious flavor never fail to win flattering comment from those who really know wines.” 


“Finer than most imported wines...and duty-free!” 


IKESO MANYof Society’s leading host- 
L esses, you may be agreeably sur- 
prised to discover that wines of such 
superior quality are produced in Amer- 
ica... wines that take their place with 
Europe’s finest vintages. But if you are 
a judge of wines, you'll be even more 
astonished that these choice I.V.C. 


Wines are available to you at such rea- 


- sonable prices... thanks to the world’s 


largest vineyard; 5,000 acres of wine- 
growing paradise .. . world-famed for 
the quality of native wines produced 
there for fifty years. Try your favorite 
type... and taste why I.V.C. is called 
“The Best Wine in the House”. 
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aS OES California Wines . . Since ws3" 


COCKTAIL AND DESSERT WINES* 

Pale Dry Sherry Port. Muscatel Sherry 
Tokay Aleatico Moscato Canelli Marsala 
*20% alcohol by volume 
RED DINNER WINES 
Claret Zinfandel Burgundy Grignolino 
WHITE DINNER WINES 
Hock Sauterne Chablis Muscat Frontignan 
SPARKLING WINES 
Moscato Canelli Sparkling Burgundy 
Copr. 1941, Golan Wines Inc., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Maneuvers are serious business to the Army. Radio 
crackles the news . . . the Blue forces have ‘‘demolished’’ 
a bridge, ahead of the advancing Red column. Orders 
are issued, changing the route of march. Copies speed 


Insignia of the Ar- 
mored Force of 
the United States 
Army, new mobile 
force with headquar- 
ters at Fort Knox. 


When the Army goes into the field, 
the Mimeograph duplicator goes 
with it. 

As‘an essential part of the Army’s 
communications systems, it works 
with the radio, the telephone, and 
the telegraph to translate the Army’s 
orders into action. 

And often in Army maneuvers, 
couriers can reach fast-moving com- 


CCPYRIGHT 1941, A. B. DICK COMPANY 


out to every commander, to tell him where to go, what 
to do, when to do it. For the Army moves by its orders 
. . . and the success of the whole plan of maneuvers 
may hinge on getting those orders out fast. 


bat units with Mimeograph dupli- 
cated copies of orders, when field 
telephone lines are broken and radio 
is too easily tapped by the “‘enemy.” 

Even the “Umpire’s Manual” for 
judging the maneuvers—one of the 
Army’s most confidential documents 
—is produced on the Mimeograph 
duplicator, in secrecy, by the Army’s 
own personnel. 


To your office and factory, 
Mimeograph equipment offers the 
same speed and accuracy, the same 
readability, the same confidential 
privacy of production. And the skill 
and knowledge of our trained dupli- 
cating experts are at your service to 
help you solve and speed up prob- 
lems of paper control. Telephone the 
Mimeograph distributor in your 
community—or write A. B. Dick 
Company, Chicago. 
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Mimeograph duplicator 


CHICAGO, REGISTERED IN THE U. 8. PATENT OFFICE. 
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Fairbanks Dial Scale 
ead with Printomatic 
Weigher. Press a button 





and st reads the —- 
and prints #t on ticket, 
roll tape, or ticket and 
tape... even on sheets 
18 inches widel 











FAIRBANKS - MORSE ae 


You've Got to Work 
FAST! 


@ Whether you are working on defense con- 
tracts, or supplying manufacturers who are, 
you’ve got to work fast, or you. . and your 
country .. ; may lose! 

There’s no need to let slow weighing meth- 
ods retard your production. For modern Fair- 
banks Scales are working wonders in speeding 
up industrial processes. 


They weigh faster—even while materials are 
on the move. They weigh and disburse preset 
amounts automatically. They print records and 
receipts. They coznt small parts and products. 
And they eliminate human errors in reading and 
recording weights and in interpreting scrawled 
weight records. 


Find out, without cost or obligation, what 
modern Fairbanks Scales could do for you. The 
knowledge and experience of a Fairbanks Scale 
Engineer are yours upon request. Write Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co., Dept. L61, 600 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Branches and service stations 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


DIESEL ENGINES ELECTRICAL MACHINERY RAILROAD EQUIPMENT WASHERS -IRONERS 


PUMPS 


MOTORS WATER SYSTEMS FARM EQUIPMENT 


SCALES 


STOKERS 


AIR CONDITIONERS 
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LETTERS 


Just Dirt 


Acting as judges’ clerk during the Sher- 
brooke Winter Fair and Horse Show in late 
October, I was quite often showered with rich, 
moist tanbark which formed the surface of the 
arena. The only fog dimming our lights was 
created by cigar, pipe and cigarette smoke— 
not dust. 

Surely the executive of Madison Square 
Garden could very well afford better than 9 
inches of just plain dirt as a surface for the 
56th Annual National Horse Show (News- 
week, Nov. 17). I once saw the annual Rodeo, 
dustfree, at the Garden. 

Did Newsweek err? 





Ray CHanrtTIER 


Sherbrooke, Que. 


According to the Garden superintendent, 10 
tanbark was used on top of the slick terrazzo 
floor—just 9 inches of dirt. However, it wasn't 
the plebeian sort of thing you find im excavi- 
tions; it had to be a superior grade of topsoil. 





Defense Victory Rides 


The Defense Victory Ride eight-point pro- 
gram, complete with “Pick Up” and auxiliary 
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HEY HAD TROUBLE with the steel 

tracks on tanks. Often the track 
wore out in a comparatively few miles. 
Constant jiggling wore the hinges 
loose, too, so the track soon flapped 
and clanked. Then at high speeds it 
“threw’’— flew off its driving wheels, 
wrecked the tank. 

B. F, Goodrich engineers worked 
out a continuous rubber track in which 
they embedded steel cables to prevent 
stretch and so prevent “throwing.” 
Then they developed a new rubber 
compound to resist wear on roads and 
cutting on rock. 

This new band track —called a 
“square tire’ by some—permits tanks 
and half-track units such as that illus- 
trated to move quietly at high speeds 
with greater safety and at lower oper- 
ating costs. 

Take another look at the photograph 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich leadership in truck tires 


above. Note that this hill - climbing, 
ditch-diving unit carries round tires as 
well as ‘‘square’’ ones. And their job is 
just as tough. Yet these tires are regu- 
lar B. F. Goodrich Silvertown Truck 
Tires. The same type tires which are 
available to you for your own trucks. 

Speedliner Silvertowns are setting 
mew performance records for truck 
Owners everywhere — are turning in 
25% more mileage than even our own 
great Silvertown of last year. 

The Speedliner is built 
on a new principle with 
more rubber in the tread 
—right where it is needed 
most. This thicker, heavier, 
deeper-cut tread is placed 
over a reinforced founda- 
tion which gives greater 
resistance to road and load 
shocks. 


“Goodrich U U 


FIRST IN RUBBER 








ie es see Ee 4 
—U. S. Signal Corps Photo 


Why we make “Square Tires’ 


Furthermore, compounds in both 
tread and body are fortified with 
Duramin, the amazing B. F. Goodrich 
chemical discovery which fights wear, 
prolongs tire life. No wonder the 
Speedliner is ‘‘first in value” for every 
truck service. 

When you buy truck tires think of 
B. F. Goodrich first, for B. F. Good- 
rich is first in rubber. 
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When unexpected guests 
drop — somebody’s rich uncle arrives from 
out of town... America’s most distinguished 
beer provides the friendly, perfect welcome. That 
famous flavor found only in SCHLITZ makes 
an instant hit with every lover of real beer. It’s 
one of the better things of life... yet something 
everybody can afford. There is no substitute for 


a beer so fine it made a city famous. 















Copr. 1941, Jos. Schlitse 
Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


IN BROWN BOTTLES, CANS. AND ON DRAUGHT 


THE BEER THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS 
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“Pick Up” stations, is helping to provide “Rides 
for Soldiers” referred to by Mr. Stradal, My 
Bagley, and Private Lehman in your Noy, 9 
Letters column. 

With the approach of the Christmas season, 
hundreds of thousands of soldiers will rate 
leave. Many a boy will face the tough choice of 
cutting his Christmas list to the bone or spend- 
ing Christmas in camp. 

The Defense Victory Ride program’s im. 
mediate goal—“A Ride for Every Boy on Leave 
for Christmas”—will enable the soldier to apply 
his ticket money to his Christmas list. By sup 
porting this program the civilian makes 
valuable contribution to the morale of the 
soldier. 

“The Boy in Uniform Rates a Ride,” despite 
the objections raised by Mr. Bagley. When the 
soldier, by forming a V _ with the middle 
and index finger, indicates that he accepts 
the Defense Victory Ride motorist’s inyj- 
tation to “Ride With Me—as Far as Yoy 
Are Going My Way,” he is not “thumbing a 
ride.” 


J. R. Crutcurierp 
Good Neighbor Association 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





English Rations 


With reference to the letter you published in 
the Sept. 29 issue of Newsweek, I should like 
to inform you that the weekly food rations in 
this country are not as stated by your cor- 
respondent. 

The meat ration is at present (Nov. 4), and 
has been for some time, one shilling and two- 
pence worth. Rationing is done in this way so 
that those who buy the cheaper cuts receive a 
greater quantity than those who prefer, say, 
rumpsteak. In no case is the meat ration as 
little as one-quarter of a pound; it is more in 
the region of one pound. Sausages are not 
rationed, though they contain very little meat 
nowadays. 

The tea ration is two ounces per head per 
week and not one ounce as stated. Coffee is 
plentiful and unrationed. The sugar ration is 
half a pound, not one-quarter. 

I do not know about the rationing of canned 
milk, but fresh miik is as yet unrationed. The 
supply is, however, limited for adults: young 
children get one pint per head per day either 
free or at half price and there are special al- 
lowances both in price and in quantity for 
nursing and expectant mothers. 

Admittedly, our rationing is far from perfect, 
and changes are constantly being made. These 
changes are an attempt (a) to get fairer dis- 
tribution and (b) to ensure that those engaged 
in heavy manual work get more to eat than 
those in sedentary occupations. 

You will be surprised how well one can man- 
age, though wartime feeding is necessarily a bit 
dull. It affects us all differently, of course. To 
me the worst part is the lack of fresh and 
canned imported fruits. However this may 
be, I am sure that everyone would agree 
in saying that the blackout is far worse and 
far more monotonous than a not very varied 
diet. 

Many of us are willing to pull our belts a bit 
tighter in order to save valuable shipping space 
for more vital supplies for ourselves and for our 
allies. 


Syztvra M. Corsett 


Heighington, Lincoln 
England 
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Christmas almost here! And the same old puzzler—busi- 
ness gifts! What’s the ‘‘just right’ way to send your greet- 
ings to the men you do business with? To the people in 
your firm? 








How can you say, “It’s been a great year knowing you, 
and working with you! Best wishes to you and all your 
family”? How can you say it warmly, graciously, and in 
good taste? Can any gift do all that? 











You bet it can—when you send flowers! For flowers ex- 
press your heartfelt good wishes nicely—but not noisily. 
They’re just right for your client’s secretary—and for the 
Chairman of the Board. So send flowers to all your busi- 
ness friends—to their homes, as a thrill and a compli- 
ment for the whole family! 


And it’s so easy to send flowers—anywhere! Just drop in 
or phone your F.T.D.* florist. He’ll deliver flowers 
in town or telegraph them thousands of miles away. 
He'll be full of bright, appropriate ideas—he’ll help 
you choose the right flowers for the right people, for 
the money you want to spend. 














And when those flowers arrive—what a hit they'll make! 
For F.T.D. flowers are bound to arrive on time—dewy- 
fresh and perfect! Only the nation’s leading florists are 
admitted to F.T.D.—the Florists’ Telegraph Delivery 
Association. So you're sure of fine flowers and top serv- 


ice the F.T.D. way! 








This Christmas 


WIRE FLOWERS THROUGH AUTHORIZED 
F. 1. D. MEMBER SHOPS 





*Look for this F.T.D. (Florists’ Telegraph Delivery) emblem 
before you buy. It is the mark of the world’s top-flight florists 
— your guarantee of satisfaction. 7,000 authorized shops in 
the United States and Canada. Florists’ Telegraph Delivery 
Association. 


Copyright 1941, Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Association 
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Brrtupay: Walt 
Disney, animated- 
cartoon producer and 
voice of his movie 
immortal Mickey 
Mouse, 40, Dec. 5. 
With his latest fea- 
ture, “Dumbo,” a Dean 
tent-eared baby ele- = Walt and Mickey 
phant, packing them 
in, Disney now is preparing a series of 
South American shorts. They will intro- 
duce to his film fableland new characters 
such as a Brazilian parrot, an Argentine 
gaucho boy, and a small Chilean horse, 
while Donald Duck will be viewed as a 
tourist in Bolivia. Disney’s daughters, 
Diane, 8, and Sharon, 6, staged an anniver- 
sary party for their father at their home 
in Los Angeles. 





Marriep: Mischa Auer, screen comic, 
and Joyce Hunter, 25-year-old radio sing- 
er, by Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia at 
New York’s City Hall, Dec. 4. It was the 
second marriage ior both. The 35-year-old 
Auer received his final divorce decree from 
Mrs. Norma Tillman Auer the day before 
... Milton Berle, 33, comedian, and Joyce 
Matthews, actress, at Beverly Hills, Calif, 
Dec. 4. Miss Matthews, 22, was divorced 
from Col. Gonzalo Gomez, son of a former 
Venezuelan President, last year. 


Diep: Wells Hawks, 71, veteran press 
agent, at Pomona, N.Y., Dec. 4. Son of 
Sunshine Hawks, lecturer and evangelist, 
Wells Hawks beat the drums for the Ring- 
ling Brothers and Barnum & Bailey Circus, 
the New York Hippodrome, the Metro- 
politan Opera, Dreamland at Coney Is- 
land, Charles Frohman, Sam Harris, Nora 
Bayes, Maude Adams, Mary Pickford, and 
the United States Navy during and after 
the World War. “Elephants were the easi- 
est of all,” he once declared. “Everybody 
likes to read an elephant story” . . . Chris- 
tian Sinding, 85, Norwegian composer, at 
Oslo, Dec. 3... Dr. Thomas Herbert Nor- 
ton, 90, research chemist, of pneumonia, at 
White Plains, N. Y., Dec. 2... Karl Deck- 
er, 73, Hearst journalist and globe trotter, 
of a heart ailment, at New York City, Dec. 
3. During the Cuban insurrection, he res- 
cued Evangelina Cosio y Cisneros, 17-year- 
old daughter of a Cuban revolutionary, 
from prison in the best melodramatic tradi- 
tion—sawing the bars of her cell, and rush- 
ing her away in a 
chartered ship to New 
York and a_ wild 
Madison Square 
Garden celebration. 
He saw military ac- 
tion during the Span- 
ish-American War and 
later made the world 
“Internationas bis beat for adven- 
Decker ture yarns. 
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4‘ DON’T do anything much,” says the more- 
than-modest William O. Chessman if 
you can get him away from his desk at 
Collier’s long enough to ask him about his 
job as art director. 


sn 


\f 


But every week millions call him liar (inferentially, of 
course, and with a smile). Because each week he proves 
with another sparkling, colorful issue of the magazine — 
distinctly easy on the eyes—that he does plenty. Collier’s 
pops into the vision of millions of readers each Friday and 
their enthusiastic pleasure belies the Chessman disclaimer. 


True enough, as Chessman will tell you, Collier’s attracts 


mic, the finest artists and painters. True, too, Collier’s lavish 
sing- use of color has an important bearing on the smart, sprightly 
u at appeal each issue has for its millions of readers — women 
| the as well as men. And Collier’s gravure process and 
Sc equipment provide the most modern facilities for true 
rom i This portrait of 
fore reproduction. William O. Chessman 
‘ _ ; was painted by Martha 
on But these things are also true. There isn’t much sex appeal Sawyers, one of Collier’s 


regular illustrators 


ae in an empty bathing suit. And even a diamond improves 


reed F f 
wien with setting. 
Chessman has the flair for putting the right things together. B ETTER Co LO R 
press A certain artist is just right to illustrate a given piece of —AN D 
n of fiction. An article may demand a special type of photog- F ASTER 
elist, raphy. A cover idea calls for the work of some particular 
Xing- painter. So with layout, typography, color — Chessman is 
— the master blender. He’s been expending and expanding 
_ his talents on Collier’s for seventeen years. 
Nora Maybe he doesn’t ‘‘do anything much,” but he’s an im- Sepecnedtin’ 
, and - ‘ : Printing, 
olive portant member of that big group of staff writers, editors, ae 
woe artists and journalists who pull together so effectively to caida Gravure advertising 
body give you Collier’s. pic ii iumped nearly 
‘hris- * * * T over 1940, 
r, at 
Nor- Advertisers as well as readers realize the value of 
ia, at Chessman’s gifted handiwork. Advertisers know that 
pi inspired handling of art, color and layout throughout the 
ai magazine directly influences the Reader Response they pa i bleed 
a find so importent in Collier’s. aie 
vear- Small wonder that more sal 
“a. That Reader Reponse is there in Collier’s more than in oat are considering Collier’s 
radi- any other multi-million weekly magazine, we believe, tt No. I Sales Territory, 
rush- because Collier’s keeps closer to the living tempo of the 
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millions of active, modern-thinking American families 
who want a lot of the best and have the means to buy it. 


Collier 








THE NO. 24 SALES TERRITORY 
.. planned and built that way 












FEBRUARY [5th—1l6th—I7th 


Three days and nights of unforgettable delight— 
when revelry is king and everyone honors his reign 
with song and dance, merriment and masquerade. The 
fabulous fiesta of the modern world in a perfect setting 
—the highlight of the lovely South American Summer. 


2 SPECIAL 45-DAY CRUISES 


to Carnival in Rio... Gala cruise holidays on 33,000- 
ton American Republics Luxury Liners, providing every 
shipboard comfort, every cruise activity, every facility 
for rest and fun ... YOUR SHIP IS YOUR HOTEL! 


S.S. BRAZIL sails January 16th 
$.S. URUGUAY sails January 30th 







ITINERARIES OF PLEASURE-FILLED 
VARIETY CALLING AT 


Nassau “© Barbados ° Bahia 
Rio de Janeiro «+ Santos 
Montevideo ¢ Buenos Aires 


Consult your Travel Agent or 
MODRE-McCORM: IRMACK 
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Training for Action! 


recently sketched in ng at San Diego, Pensacola, 
and aboard a U.S. Warship by Texacos artist 









































€ ) A CLEAN “HOUSE” 15 mighty IMPORTANT 


ABOARD SHIP. ANCHOR CHAINS ARE 
WASHED CLEAN BEFORE BEING 
STOWED 





ITS A 1200-MAN-JOB To care 
FOR A BATTLEWAGON LIKE THis! 


SNM S44 
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SPELLS TEXACO! RADIO 
TELEGRAPHY IS ONE OF MANY 
TRADES TAUGHT ABOARD SHIP. 












PLAYING 
"FOLLOW- THE -LEADER" 
AT 350 MILES AN HOUR! 
A FORMATION OF TORPEDO 

BOMBERS PRACTICING AT PENSACOLA. 


"CHECKERS ‘ (AND IT'S NO GAME) = 


THEY'RE THE OFFICERS WHO WATCH 
HOW CADETS TAKE OFF AND LAND AT 
PENSACOLA FIELD. 








==——— TEXACO is proup 

— THAT ITS PRODUCTS 

-— ARE USED IN THE 
a LAND, SEA 
AND AIR 
FORCES 
OF THE 
NAVY. 











LUBRICANTS TO THE COAST GUARD, 
WAR DEPARTMENT AND FOR OTHER 


GOVERNMENT REQUIREMENTS. 


TE Paco 


"THE MARINES HAVE LANDED" 


A PRACTICE SHORE ATTACK FROM THE NEW 
GASOLINE-DRIVEN HIGGINS LANDING BOATS. 


TEXACO SERVES THE U.S. NAVY 











For Your Enjoyment . . . 2 Great Radio Programs 


_ FRED METROPOLITAN 

- ALLEN OPERA. c: let 

and more than 45,000 Texaco Dealers serve the motorist with On the enedeoste: of 
outstanding Texaco Products ... Sky Chief and FirE-CHIEF Gasolines — Wadasidcane << avers sarc oftaranon 





Insulated HAVOLINE and TEXACO MOTOR OILS and MARFAK CHASSIS LUBRICANT See your local newspaper for times and stations 














Right across the nation, another idea—born in Philadelphia—is fostering liberty 


WE’RE proud of the Newspaper Boys 
who serve The Bulletin to thousands 


of Philadelphia homes. 


Not many weeks ago, it was these 
boys who started a new kind of news- 
paper service in this country. They 
were the first volunteers to bridge the 
gap between those who sell and those 
who buy Defense Stamps. 


They were not content merely to 
talk about Stamp sales. They volun- 
teered to sell Defense Stamps and 
deliver them — in addition to their 
regular job. 


Newspaper Boys all over thecountry 
stand ready to take up this plan* 
which is speeding the nation’s invest- 
ment in Defense. There are a half- 
million of them — just as eager as 
The Bulletin Boys to volunteer for a 
patriotic service. 


In Philadelphia, The Evening 
Bulletin worked out the original plan 
with the United States Treasury De- 
partment. Earnest, energetic News- 
paper Boys did the rest. 


They are making door-bells into 
veritable Liberty Bells. 

Already they are selling and deliv- 
ering over a quarter-million Defense 
Stamps every week ... well on their 
way to the third million! 

They have increased Philadelphia 
sales by over one-third. 

They have made Philadelphia a 
leader in Defense Stamp sales among 
the large cities of the country. 

The sole reward these boys get is 
the satisfaction of doing a man-size 
job for Defense. They have been 
complimented by President Roosevelt 
and Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau. They should be proud, 
as The Bulletin is, that they are set- 
ting a magnificent example for other 
youth of the nation. 


*THIS SAME PLAN HAS BEEN MADE 

AVAILABLE TO OTHER NEWSPAPERS 

ALL OVER THE COUNTRY, THROUGH 
THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT 








In Philadelphia— 
nearly everybody reads 
The Bulletin 
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Periscope 








What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in | omorrow’s 





War Outlook 


Even before the severity of Japan’s first 
blows at Hawaii was known, top Army and 
Navy officials were genuinely disturbed by 
commentators’ glib predictions of a quick 
U.S. victory over Japan. At best, they 
pointed out, the tremendous distances be- 
tween battle zones would cause delays, and 
America would be relying on a war of at- 
trition which would take much time. If 
the U.S. Fleet were still intact, they said, 
six months to a year would be required to 
subdue Japan. By this week, with the 
Navy crippled, few would even guess at 
the war’s duration. 


Reluctant Denial 


In private, key Administration people 
rather welcomed last week’s Chicago Trib- 
une “disclosure” of supposed Washington 
plans for a 5,000,000-man AEF. They con- 
sidered it excellent propaganda for encour- 
aging citizens of the occupied countries 
and worrying the Germans and Japanese. 
This is why the President made no com- 
ment and Early and Stimson made only 
relatively mild statements without specifi- 
cally denying the story. The Donovan 
committee considered: the story so good 
for propaganda purposes that it encour- 
aged privately owned short-wave stations 
to broadcast the report. 


Longshoremen and Russia 


Just before the war outbreak, Harry 
Bridges, leader of the CIO West Coast 
longshoremen, conferred with the Mari- 
time Commission about a plan for speed- 
ing the flow of supplies into Russia. He 
proposes sending a small group of his most 
experienced men, together with a little 
equipment, to Archangel and the Red Sea 
area. There they would act as supervisors 
in devising a system for breaking the log 
jam of unloading Lend-Lease materials. 
At last word, his plan hadn’t been offi- 
cially OK’d. But Japan’s severance of the 
Vladivostok supply route has made the 
commission doubly inclined to favor the 
move, 


Japanese Weakness 


Here’s one little-mentioned factor that 
has led to hopes of eventually hamstring- 
ing Japan’s planes and ships by a severe 


oil shortage. Japan’s largest oil-storage 
tanks were once underground. However, 
after the great earthquake of 1923 wrecked 
most of these, Japan decided to build its 
tanks above ground. The majority were 
built by American, British, and Dutch com- 
panies, so that their exact location is now 
known to British and American authorities. 
As long as Japan can be bombed, these 
tanks will be targets. Since Japan is much 
more dependent on stored-up oil reserves 
than are the U.S., Britain, and the 
Dutch, this may well prove a critical 
factor before many months pass. 


U.S. Turkey Request 


The U.S. is trying to get Ankara to 
agree to the shipment of war supplies for 
Russia across Turkey. This was an im- 
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Periscope Policy 
} For more than four years News- 
WEEK, through the Periscope has giv- 
en its readers what it considered the 
best obtainable behind-the-news sto- 
ries and authentic forecasts. These 
have been supplied by top-rank cor- 
respondents over the world and have 
been systematically checked and 
cross-checked by NEWSWEEK’s edi- 
, tors and bureau chiefs. 

) NEWSWEEK’Ss Periscope will con- 
tinue to disclose the down-to-earth 
facts, whether significant or amusing, 
2 on matters not involving U.S. war 
secrets. It will not hesitate to un- 
cover weak spots in the war effort 
when the quickest cure obviously lies 
in arousing the American public. In 
addition, it will put increasing em- 
phasis on basic-trend appraisals by 
cross sections of outstanding news 
correspondents. But Periscope will 
not reveal facts or trends that might 
in any way prove helpful to the ene- 
’ mies of an America at war. 
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portant reason behind the U.S. grant of 
direct Lend-Lease aid to Ankara.. Russian 
needs are now so great that it will be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to deliver all neces- 
sary war material via the Murmansk-Arch- 
angel and Iran routes. And, of course, Ja- 
pan has cut off the Vladivostok route. With 
Turkish permission, it would be possible to 
ship supplies via the railroad from Port 
Said through Palestine and Syria to the 
Turkish border, from where it would travel 
on Turkish railways to Leninakin, in Rus- 
sia. U.S. transport experts -believe use of 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


this route would at least double the amount 
of war material and other supplies going to 
Russia through the Middle East. 


Roosevelt Politics 


The Pacific crisis last week didn’t keep 
F.D.R. from planning for the 1942 Con- 
gressional elections. For example, between 
foreign-policy conferences, he began pull- 
ing strings to effect the defeat of Henry 
Cabot Lodge, GOP junior senator from 
Massachusetts and consistent foe of 
Roosevelt foreign policy. Confident that 
Lodge could be beaten next year, the Presi- 
dent wanted to see either Representa- 
tive McCormack or Representative Eliot 
run against him. Since McCormack pre- 
fers his present job as House Majority 
Leader, the youthful and New Dealish 
Eliot last week became the White House’s 
choice. 


National Notes 


Mayor La Guardia, as Civilian Defense 
head, and Red Cross Chairman Davis have 
been having a tiff over which organization 
should have charge of such projects as 
knitting, first aid, nurse training, etc. .. . 
Floyd W. Reeves, Chicago University pro- 
fessor and Administration adviser, is one 
of those being pushed to head the new 
agency to administer the merged CCC and 
NYA ... The House Labor Committee 
will soon reveal that certain shipbuilders 
have voluntarily agreed to relinquish part 
of the profits resulting from their gov- 
ernment contracts . . . It’s now considered 
a good bet that USHA Administrator Na- 
than Straus will be offered the job of long- 
range planning for European refugees if, 
as many expect, he is eased out of his 
present job. 





Nazi-Japanese Influence 


Pirin Japan’s opening war strate- 
gy, U.S. military experts early this week 
saw clearly the expert hand of the German 
General Staff. The scope and planning of 
Tokyo’s widespread offensive was regarded 
as smacking strongly of Nazi military 
tactics. It has long been known in Wash- 
ington and has been revealed here (Feb. 
24, June 16, Sept. 22), that Nazi experts 
were working in key places in the Japanese 
Government. For nearly a year a Nazi 
naval mission has been at Kobe, chief Japa- 
nese naval base. German submarine ex- 
perts have been on hand to oversee con- 
struction of a submarine base in the Sprat- 
ly Islands and probably at other Japanese- 
controlled islands. Other Nazis in Japan 
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have included police, propaganda, trans- 
port, and economic experts. All these have 
clearly played a large part in planning, or- 
ganizing, and preparing Japan for full- 
scale war against the other Pacific powers. 


Jap Rice Shortage 


Long before she went to war in the Pa- 
cific, Japan was facing a serious, little-pub- 
licized shortage of her staple food—rice. 
The fact is that her own rice crop is off 9% 
and she requires at least 1,500,000 tons to 
fill her needs. She can get from 300,000 to 
400,000 tons from occupied China and half 
the remainder from Indo-China. As late as 
last week, she was bringing diplomatic 
pressure on Thailand to furnish the bal- 
ance, but Bangkok was demanding cash 
payment, a condition Tokyo couldn’t meet. 
Even quick victory in Thailand doesn’t 
completely solve Tokyo’s rice problem, 
since it still must be transported to Japan 
through belligerent waters. 


Nazi Defeat Clue 


Neutral military observers have uncov- 
ered a significant explanation for the Nazi 
defeat at Rostov. General von Kleist’s 
army, they’ve learned, is made up largely 
of men of 30 or older. Tired from the long 
campaign and lacking the emotional ardor 
of younger soldiers trained in the Nazi 
system, these men broke before the Soviet 
onslaught. Military men have long given 
considerable credit for German victories 
to the fanatical fighting qualities of the 
young Nazis. Now it’s becoming clear that 
a heavy proportion of these elite troops 
have fallen in Russia and that the older 
replacements are inferior soldiers. 


Nazis and Spain 


With typical German thoroughness, the 
Nazis are making preparations for a move 
against Gibraltar, if and when it fits with 
German strategy. Uncensored information 
from Spain reveals that the influx of Ger- 
mans has increased tremendously in the 
last few weeks, with scores of them arriv- 
ing daily in Madrid and then disappear- 
ing, presumably to Spanish Morocco or the 
Gibraltar area. Much heavy artillery has 
been brought from France and set up in the 
hills behind Gibraltar. More artillery and 
munitions have been going to Spanish Mo- 
rocco, and Spanish troops there are being 
reinforced. Observers believe these moves 
don’t presage early action against Gibral- 
tar but are simply preparations for one 
possible future move. 


French Army Purge 


The purge of the French Army, pre- 
dicted here Sept. 8, is now under way in 
Africa. One by one, key men who served 
under Weygand, from staff officers down 
to German-hating non-coms, are being 
transferred back to unoccupied France or 
assigned to duties where they have little 


contact with troops. Several career officers 
of the Foreign Legion in Morocco have 
been given “heartbreaker” posts in the 
Senegal hinterland. Others who remain 
personally loyal to Weygand expect similar 
assignments or even imprisonment. The be- 
ginning of the purge dates back to General 
Huntziger’s African trip. Among papers 
found near the wreck of the War Minister’s 
plane were lists of “trustworthy” and “un- 
trustworthy” officers in Africa. 


Foreign Notes 


By Monday London and Washington 
had become deeply disturbed over the 
French Fleet, feeling that Germany was 
certain to bring unprecedented pressure to 
gain control of France’s warships . . . De- 
spite the announced halt of Germany’s 
Moscow offensive, there are signs that the 
Nazis and Finns are preparing a drive to 
cut the vital Murmansk Railway .. . 
Russian censors now require that stamps 
on letters going abroad be affixed in their 
presence to make sure that no messages are 
written under the stamps . . . At the time 
Rome reported that Mussolini had deco- 
rated officers for a torpedo-boat attack on 
Gibraltar, the officers actually were still 
in Spain, where they had landed after the 
attack. 





Government and Business 


vadtibenter Thurman Arnold’s new in- 
vestigation of trucking combines resulted 
from Army-Navy requests that he exam- 
ine bottlenecks that have been causing 
two- and three-week delays in defense 
shipping; the inquiry, now confined to the 
Far West, will be expanded to cover other 
sections .. . The RFC is now expected to 
do a major banking job for the canning 
industry, financing much of the 50% in- 
crease in vegetable packing planned for 
next year ... Baruch again has been con- 
ferring with Roosevelt each week; he wants 
to see the Knudsen-Hillman team displaced 
as OPM heads. 


Metal Bootleggings 


One result of the war with Japan will be 
prompt action by OPM’s Priorities Divi- 
sion to crack down in some way on the 
continued bootlegging of critical materials. 
Weeks before the new war broke out, 
the division had tired of warning offenders 
and had begun preparing for action. Scrap 
aluminum and zinc dealers will probably 
be the first targets. 


Hoarding Rise 


A new hoarding movement is now sus- 
pected by bankers. Currency in the pub- 
lic’s hands is rising much more rapidly 
than can be explained by retail trade, pay- 
rolls, etc. In a recent typical period, the 
amount of currency outstanding was 50% 
more than at the same time last year. Fed- 


NEWSWEEK 


eral Reserve officials are puzzled, sing 
price inflation usually encourages the pyb. 
lic to put its money into tangible goods 


Business Footnotes 


Steel auto radiators, instead of copper 
ones, seem to be in the offing. Gover. 
ment-inspired experiments with radiators 
made of specially treated steel promise to 
prove successful . . . The use of flimsier 
shipping cartons, resulting from defense 
restrictions, is giving rail and truck line 
a major headache; they estimate thai the 
fragile packaging may result in a doubling 
or even tripling of damage claims ., . 
The consensus of 22 top-rank economists 
last week (before the Pacific war) was 
that the FRB index of production (esti. 
mated at 167 for November) would aver. 
age 169 for the first half of 1942, 174 for 
the second half. 





Miscellany 


= Britain has rules against an- 
gels in films, M-G-M is having to make a 
separate version of “I Married an Angel” 
for British distribution . . . Gene Tunney 
will probably lose his honorary member- 
ship in the International Longshoremen’s 
Association (AFL) because he crossed a 
San Francisco department-store picket line 
to autograph copies of his book . . . The 
highly popular Treasury Hour broadcast 
needs a new sponsor. Bendix Aviation 
Corp. can no longer finance the program, 
since Treasury rules forbid having one com- 
pany back the show for more than thirteen 
weeks. 


Press Notes 


This Week, Sunday newspaper supple- 
ment, will shortly redesign and streamline 
its format . . . Raymond Clapper, Wash- 
ington columnist, will have an article on 
“The Eleven Most Important Foreigners 
in Washington” in the next Look . . . The 
newspaper syndicate Press Alliance has 
scheduled a “new-type” Hollywood col- 
umn to be written by Jack Lait Jr. of King 
Features and Lee Mortimer of The N.Y. 
Daily Mirror. The release date is set for 
early next year. 


What’s Happened To—? 


Ex-Sen. William H. King of Utah, one 
of Hitler’s first and strongest Congressional 
critics, who was defeated last year after 
four Senate terms, continues to live in 
Washington, where he practices law. Al- 
though an anti-New Dealer, he’s a strong 
supporter of Administration foreign policy 
... Melvin Purvis, G-man nemesis of John 
Dillinger, now lives in Florence, 5.C., 
and publishes The Florence Star. He’s 
currently on a tour of duty as a captain 
in the Judge Advocate General’s depart- 
ment. 
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Two Great Plants for 
Defense Work Only 


Pontiac has two great plants—one 
in production, the other being 
tushed to completion—devoted 
solely to Defense: building rapid- 
fire cannon for the U. S. Navy. 
Thousands of Pontiac skilled 
craftsmen are now at work turning 
out this cannon which naval author- 
ities say is “the most effective 
weapon of its size ever produced.” 
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CHECK THE FACTS and you'll dis- 
cover that Pontiac is one of the few 
cars in America today whose im- 
portant operating parts—pistons, 
bearings, crankshaft and many 
others—are unchanged in 1942. 
The reason for this is simple. 
Years ago Pontiac pioneered in 
the use of certain materials—ma- 
terials which have since proven 
their superiority in literally bil- 
lions of miles of driving. Today 








these materials are still available 
in quantity without interfering 
with the needs of defense. . 
As a result of all this, Pontiac’s 
1942 models represent its greatest 
engineering triumph—a triumph 
which means that Pontiac today 
offers you the same high degree of 
dependability and economy for 
which it has long been famous. 
And yet Pontiac is still priced just 
above the lowest-priced cars. 


AVAILABLE AS A SIX OR AN EIGHT IN ANY MODEL 


~ Pontiac 


THE FINE CAR WITH THE LOW PRICE 


YOUR CAR MAY COVER PART OR ALL OF THE DOWN PAYMENT ON A PONTIAC—BALANCE MAY BE PAID MONTHLY. 
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THIS IS HAPPENING 2,600,000 TIMES TODAY 


(ene is “Farm Journal Day,” that 


monthly date which finds America’s 
fastest published mass-magazine in rural mail- 
boxes from Maine to California. Today, a new 
circulation record is established with 2,600,000 
copies that started to press only four days ago. 
This is the 32nd new circulation record for 
Farm Journal in as many months. 
Farm Journal is America’s largest rural 
magazine. Its circulation on farms and in small 
rural towns exceeds that of any 


other publication by three quarters 


FARM 


of a million. It is seventh largest of all U.S. 
magazines which carry advertising (exceeded 
only by Ladies’ Home Journal, Woman’s 
Home Companion, Saturday Evening Post, 
Life, McCall’s, and Collier’s). 

All of Farm Journal’s 2,600,000 families 
are subscribers. None of its circulation is 
newsstand. Every one who sees it sees it regu- 
larly each month. 

This is another important fact which makes 
Farm Journal an essential part of 


every truly national sales campaign. 


JOURNAL 
ano Farmer's Wife 





America’s LARGEST Rural Magazine « Now 2,600,000 Circulation 
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A WELL INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMERICA’S GREATEST SECURITY 
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Coasts Prepare for Raids 
as All Mobilization Machinery 


Is Put in Immediate Motion 







Japan’s surprise air attack on the Pa- 
cific Fleet in Pearl Harbor on the morning 
of Dec. 7 hurled the United States out of 
the role of the last great nonbelligerent 
and into the war. The assault, apparently 
catching this country’s main Pacific bastion 
off guard, inflicted severe punishment on 
the warships in the narrow harbor, and 
also on planes at land air bases, troops in 











































garrison, and the civilians of Oahu Island. 

Within the next 24 hours, this bombing 
raid on Hawaii had been followed by oth- 
ers on the British base at Singapore, by 
attacks on the American air bases on Wake, 
Midway, and Guam, and by several dozen 
air attacks on Manila and other points in 
the Philippines. Hong Kong and British 
Malaya were invaded. Thailand (Siam), 
attacked by Japan from its bases in French 
Indo-China, quickly collapsed. 

The instant effect in the United States 
—evident while censorship still concealed 
the extent of the losses at Pearl Harbor 
and elsewhere—was to wipe out the in- 





Acme telephoto 


The President, Dec. 8, 1941: ‘I ask that the Congress declare’. . . a state 
of war... between the United States and the Japanese Empire’ 





} Nation’s Full Might Mustered for All-Out War; 
Initial Reverse Stirs Demand for Investigation; 


Washington Banks on Its Long-Range Strategy 


Hard Fight Lies Ahead; 
U.S. Will Feel Pinch of Costs 
and Rationing of Goods 


ternal dissensions which had divided the 
country. Economically, the last rich nation 
realized that its last hope of “Guns and 
Butter” had gone. Civilian defense organ- 
izations, still in little more than a nebulous 
stage, suddenly awoke to the presence of 
real danger. Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia 
of New York, and Mrs. Roosevelt, the two 
leaders of these preparations, hurried to 
the West Coast. While they were on the 
way, the first raid scare had caused Coast 
cities to blackout. 

In Washington, the Navy was criticized 
for letting the Japanese get through. While 
waiting for the President’s radio speech, 
however, there was little to go on. Ameri- 
can ships and planes were out to avenge 
the humiliation. But at the outset Navy 
censorship was heavy, and the White 
House was the only funnel for information. 

The entry of the United States closed 
the circle of war around the world. Britain 
preceded the United States by four hours 
with a declaration of war on Japan. Al- 
ready, the Netherlands Indies had taken 
that formal step and Australia finally 
swung into line, thus completing the 
ring of anti-Axis Powers banded together 
to hold Japan in the Western Pacific. Al- 
ready, also, Canada, Nicaragua, and Costa 
Rica had declared war on Japan, and most 
of the other nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere prepared to follow suit. On the At- 
lantic side, the threats ran in the other 
direction: Germany and Italy, allied with 
Japan in the Axis, waited the opportune 
moment to strike at the United States, 
with slight probability that they would 
trouble to declare war. Only Russia’s po- 
sition remained an enigma. 

Less than a single day was needed to 
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An aggressor gone berserk: 


bring these violent changes in the war pic- 
ture. When the joint Houses of Congress 
met at noon on Dec. 8, it was in reality to 
ratify a war rather than to declare war. 
After the speech by President Roosevelt, 
the Senate passed the formal declaration 
unanimously, and the House passed it with 
only one dissenting vote. 

Sunday was a black day in American 
history; it also plunged the nation into a 
future of danger and strain. The following 
report of the estimate of the situation by 
the nation’s leaders was prepared by 
NewsweEek’s Washington Bureau: 
Significance 

The United States is now at war on all 
the oceans and—through aid to the British, 
the Russians, and the Chinese—on the 
continents of Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
Flung around the globe, this greatest war 
in history forms, in the minds of our mili- 
tary and political leaders, a strategical 
whole. 

The planes of the Japanese Air Force 
which swooped down without warning on 
Oahu found the American Battle Fleet 
anchored in Pearl Harbor, the pilots 
and ground crews of the great air base at 
Hickam Field asleep in their barracks, their 
planes on the field or in hangars. 

The official report of losses sketched on- 
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Japan’s far-flung thrusts (red arrows) in the new theater of war 


ly the bare outline of what well-informed 
sources unhesitatingly spoke of in private 
as one of the few real disasters in Ameri- 
can military history. How it happened re- 
mained to be explained, perhaps at the 
courts-martial urged both privately and 
publicly. But, beyond cavil, the war’s start 
had been distressing. 

This is the war which many in Washing- 
ton began to foresee as they watched the 
rising military power of Germany and 
Japan. Although the enemies remain un- 
changed, it is not, however, exactly the 
war which Washington feared a year and 
a half ago when the Nazi legions swept 
over Western Europe and confronted an 
England without an army and with only a 
small air force. That war would have been 
a two-ocean war fought close to the shores 
of the United States, and in South Amer- 
ica, perhaps even on the soil of the north- 
ern half of this hemisphere. To cope with 
it, we had a good Navy, a tiny air force, 
and a skeletonized army with outmoded 
weapons. 

This, instead, is a war fought at a dis- 
tance, on our outer lines of defense, and 
fought with stout-hearted allies. In a 
year and a half, the United States has had 
time partially to rearm itself as well as to 
put weapons in the hands of those who 
man its outer ramparts. 


This war, as our highest strategists see 
it, must be fought ultimately to a conclu- 
sion: the total destruction of one side or 
the other. This would not preclude breath- 
ing spells, or efforts to obtain them, such 
as have punctuated history-shaping strug- 
gles of the past, as between Rome and 
Carthage and Napoleonic France and 
Great Britain. 

Indeed, some of our experts think that 
the entry of the Japanese into the war is 
reinsurance that the Axis will launch its 
scheduled peace offensive. The present 
military advantage lies with the Axis. The 
potential superiority, in the view of our 
officials, lies on our side. Their view is 
that the mobilization of our greater re- 
sources, and the depletion of certain crit- 
ical supplies in the hands of the Axis 
Powers, have now reached the point where 
a recess would work to their advantage 
instead of ours, even though we may suffer 
additional reverses. 


Strategy 


The strict classicists hold that our strate- 
gy should be to shoot our Fleet across the 
Pacific, engage the Japanese Fleet, an! de- 
feat it. But the now prevailing schoo! has 
envisaged a different strategy, based chief- 
ly on blockade of Japan through a line 
running from Singapore, through the East 
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Indies, with the Philippines as a northern 
salient, and on to Hawaii, with a fur- 
ther stop at the Panama Canal. This 
school was reinforced last year when it 
was deemed necessary to transfer part of 
our Pacific Fleet to the Atlantic to pro- 
tect the supply lines to Great Britain and 
Egypt. ; ? 

The recognition of air power had two 
major effects on our Pacific strategy. It 
made foolhardy the sending of the Amer- 
ican Battle Fleet to try to engage the Jap- 
anese Fleet within the reach of Japan’s 
land-based aircraft. It held out the pros- 
pect of our use of patrol and bombing 
planes to make effective a blockade and of- 
fered a substitute means for an offensive 
against Japan. 

Under this strategy our battle fleet be- 
came a counterweight to a movement of 
the Japanese main fleet toward either 
this continent or south to Singapore of 
Australia, since it might be intercepted on 
the return journey. 

This new Pacific strategy also made 
feasible the holding of the Philippines as 
a base for submarine and air attack on 
Japanese communications from Shanghai 
south and even for long-range bombing of 
Japan. It called for a network of air- 
power and submarine bases on Manila, 
Hong Kong, the East Indies, and Singa- 
pore, and perhaps eventually on China and 
Vladivostok. But for this kind of war 
of attrition, destroyers, cruisers, and air- 
craft carriers were needed, ships of the 
same type as were required for service in 
the Atlantic. And the impairment of our 
battle fleet will enable the Japanese to 
move theirs with greater freedom. 


Diversion 


War in the Pacific inevitably means the 
diversion of fighting strength which might 
be employed elsewhere. This is all the 
more certain because of the heavy initial 
damage done by the Japanese to our 
naval and air forces. That this would hap- 
pen was Hitler’s hope, and in part it will 
be satisfied. 

However, our top strategists are deter- 
mined to keep their eyes on the global 
strategical situation. They regard Nazi 
Germany still as the most formidable en- 
emy—our real opposite number, with the 
Japanese as their most important satellite. 
Grand strategy requires that the Nazis be 
kept encircled in Europe and that the 
Japanese be encircled by the Chinese on 
the west, and on the east by thé arc drawn 
from Singapore through Hawaii to Alaska. 

Separating these two circles are Soviet 
Russia, in the north, and British power, 
from Singapore to Libya, in the south. In 
the Far East, Russia lay passive. We had 
been drawn into war without an arrange- 
ment for the use of their base at Vladivo- 
stok, perfectly located for the bombing of 
Japan. Access to this base became one of 
the first objectives of our diplomacy. But 
Maxim Litvinoff, newly arrived Soviet Am- 


bassador, smiled enigmatically. ‘Heavily 
engaged in the west, the Russians natural- 
ly are eager to avoid hostilities in the east. 
They know that our Lend-Lease gives us 
only limited bargaining power, since it is 
almost as important to us as to them that 
they carry on the fight against the Nazis. 

Inside these circles lies a heavy prepon- 
derance of the organized military power of 


‘the world. Outside them lie a heavy pre- 


ponderance of the world’s people and nat- 
ural resources and the bulk of the shipping 
and naval power. The race is against time. 
Recently our highest strategists estimated 


that, given the British Commonwealth as 
our ally, we could mobilize the military, 
naval, and air forces necessary to destroy 
the Axis. Such an effort requires the use 
of at least two-thirds of our industrial fa- 
cilities, half our total national income for 
military and naval purposes, and perhaps 
the trebling of our uniformed man power. 
This is the magnitude of the task to which 
the nation is summoned. If it responds 
energetically and unflaggingly, our highest 
experts believe that victory is certain 
though the first loss was bitter and the 
road may be long. 
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The White House 
M-Day Log 


2:00 P.M.: A naval radioman deciphered 
the dispatch, sucked in his breath and 
beckoned an officer. Then a telephone 
tinkled in the White House study and the 
President got the answer to his peace ap- 
peal—bombs! So be it, he thought, and 
ordered long-prepared war plans executed 
at once. 


2:22 P.M.: Press Secretary Stephen T. 
Early flashed the three press associations, 
breaking to the world the news: 

“The Japs have attacked Pearl Harbor, 
all military activities on Oahu Island. A 
second air-attack is reported on Manila air 
and naval bases.” Soon Sécretary of State 
Cordell Hull was with the Commander-in- 
Chief; the Secretaries of War and Navy 
were hurrying down. 


3:05 P.M.: Radio bulletins drew an early 
swarm to the iron White House gates and 
a dozen newsmen to the Executive Office 
press room. Early’s pert young secretary, 
Ruthjane Rumelt, passed out copies of a 
second, bitterly and tersely’ phrased bul- 
letin: 

“The attacks were delivered without 
warning and within an hour of a call by 
the Japanese Ambassador and their special 
envoy on Mr. Hull.” 


3:40 P.M.: Late-coming correspondents, 
summoned by the public-address system at 
Griffith Stadium, along with military per- 
sonnel from among the 40,000 spectators 
at the Washington Redskins-Philadelphia 
Eagles football game, were greeted with 
more rapid-fire bulletins, fed by the Presi- 
dent himself to Early. “The War Depart- 
ment reports the torpedoing, 1,300 miles 
west of San Francisco, of an Army trans- 
port, fortunately carrying lumber, not 
Army personnel. Distress signals have been 
received from an Army vessel, believed to 
be a cargo ship, 700 miles west of San 
Francisco—their subs seem pretty well 
into our back yard.” 


4:35 P.M.: Reports of the toll exacted 
by the “treacherous” assault piled up with 
numbing force: The battleship Oklahoma 
aflame, the West Virginia reportedly se- 
verely bombed, 104 dead and more than 
300 wounded among the Army garrison at 
Honolulu’s Hickam Field. But the Execu- 
tive staff, moving with unhurried preci- 
sion, summoned the full Cabinet for an 
8:30 p.m. meeting and Congressional lead- 
ers for a 9 o’clock session. Meanwhile, the 
President, after a solacing telephone call 
to Gov. Joseph B. Poindexter at Honolulu, 
turned to dictating the message in which 
he would demand a war declaration on the 
morrow. Jap planes were dumping bombs 





Bitter moment: Under the peacetime slogan ‘We Ain’t Mad With Nobody’ 
Stephen Early told Washington reporters of Japanese attacks 


as the Chief Executive and the Governor 
talked. 


6:50 P.M.: Press conference. Early in- 
quired whether any Japanese newsmen 
were present. Told there were none, he 
warned the reporters any relay of news to 
the Japs might endanger the national 
safety ... Later, as David Lew, a Chinese 
correspondent, was going home, he was 
mistaken for a Japanese and mauled be- 
fore he established his nationality. 


7:30 P.M.: Portable transmitters set up 
by the three radio networks and a local 
station, WINX, cluttered the press room. 
Newsmen, during a lull in the news flow, 
hammered out scripts which they read into 
the microphones. A receiving set blared 
a statement by the isolationist Sen. Burton 
K. Wheeler of Montana: “It’s war and 
we'll have to see it through.” 

8:25 P.M.: Cabinet limousines began to 
arrive, members of the official family 
alighting in the following order: Secretary 
of Commerce Jesse Jones, Vice President 
Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins, Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of Agriculture 
Claude R. Wickard, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Henry Morgenthau Jr., Secretary of 
War Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of State 
Hull (with two bodyguards), and Attor- 
ney General Francis Biddle. Last and a 
little breathless as he sprinted up the 
stairs was Secretary of the Navy Frank 
Knox. 

8:45 P.M.: First among the arriving 
Congressional delegation was an interloper, 


Sen. W. Lee (Pass the Biscuits, Pappy) 
O’Daniel, who said he was calling to “seek 
information and see if I could be of as- 
sistance.” He departed without getting the 
one or giving the other. Chairman Tom 
Connally of the Senate Foreign Relations 


‘Committee said: “Japan has started this 


war in treachery; we will end it in victory. 
The Nazis put them up to it.” Sen. War- 
ren R. Austin said: “The vote for war 
should be unanimous.” Except for Wal- 
lace, Connally and Chairman Sol Bloom 
of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
the Congressional delegation cooled its 
collective heels for 45 minutes until, at 
9:45 p.m., the Cabinet disposed of confi- 
dential business. 

10:40 P.M.: First the congressmen, then 
the Cabinet, emerged. Connally, spokesman 
for the legislators, announced the hour the 
Chief Executive would speak and affirmed 
that until that time no one would say any- 
thing. He and the Senate Republican lead- 
er, McNary of Oregon, immediately in- 
fringed the injunction to silence. The Re- 
publicans, McNary said, would “go along” 
on the war declaration which all recognized 
as inevitable. Connally, corralled by the 
newsreel men, stepped into an adjacent 
store room and delivered a three-minute 
stump speech. 

Lights on the Executive Mansion’s first 
floor went out. The President in his up- 
stairs study pondered the terrible events of 
the nine preceding hours and prepared a 
summation which would vindicate the 
country’s course before the bar of history. 
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Blitz Chronology 


Swift Stroke by Japanese 
Caught U.S. Forces Unawares 


It was at 8:10 a.m. Hawaii time Sunday 
(1:40 p.m. Eastern standard time) that 
the Japanese struck. From 50 to 150 dive 
bombers and torpedo-carrying planes ac- 
companied by fighter escorts and with 
Japan’s Rising Sun insignia emblazoned 
in red on their wing tips, roared over the 
mountains west of Pearl Harbor, home of 
the American Battle Fleet in the Hawaiian 
Islands. They copied the Nazi blitzkrieg 
tactics. Their target was the strongest 
enemy installation in the entire Pacific. 
If they could damage that severely by 
means of surprise, they could mop up 
weaker Allied salients in the Far East 
with less danger of a counterattack from 
the rear. This was the same technique the 
Japs had used in their only other major 
war against a Western Power, in 1904, 
when they crippled the Russian Fleet at 
Port Arthur, just south of Manchuria, 
with a torpedo-boat attack before declar- 
ing war. 

Based on aircraft carriers, which had 
eluded American patrols by racing close 
to their target during the long night, the 
Nipponese planes left the city of Honolulu 
relatively unharmed and _ concentrated 
their attacks on the warships in Pearl 
Harbor and the bombers lined up on the 
Army’s Hickam Field and the Navy’s 
Ford Island Thus they sought a knock- 
out of the war machines which could 
wreak the greatest damage against Japan 
in the war to come. Although the planes 
were met by heavy anti-aircraft fire, no 
one would explain immediately why their 
floating landing fields had not been pre- 
viously intercepted or why they caught 
American warships and warplanes un- 
awares. 

Whatever the reason, the attack was 
painfully effective. A White House an- 
houncement said next day that 1,500 
Americans had been killed and a like num- 
ber left wounded or missing by the initial 
blow—more than the Luftwaffe ever killed 
during a single day’s bombing of London. 


| The White House admitted that one old 


battleship, presumably the 29,000-ton Okla- 
homa, which an NBC broadcast had re- 
ported afire, had capsized in Pearl Harbor. 
This was the first dreadnought that the 
American Navy had ever lost. The state- 
ment further disclosed that several other 
major units were seriously damaged, one 
destroyer was blown up, several other 
small ships were severely hit, several air- 
craft hangars were destroyed, and a large 
number of planes were put out of com- 
Mission. 

The Tokyo radio, in Axis fashion, made 
far-reaching .claims. It insisted that the 
Japs not only had sunk the Oklahoma but 


also the 31,800-ton eighteen-year-old West 
Virginia, the newest of the fifteen battle- 
ships America possessed until two were 
commissioned this year. The broadcast 


_ boasted in addition that an American car- 


rier had been sunk, four more battleships 
had been damaged, and four heavy cruis- 
ers and numerous smaller craft crippled. 
All that the White House claimed in re- 
turn immediately was that a number of 
Japanese planes and submarines had been 
destroyed. 

‘Within a few hours after the assault on 
Oahu, Japan struck at America elsewhere 


too 


throughout the entire Pacific in a co- 
ordinated offensive that obviously had 
been planned for weeks. 

Nipponese submarines commenced a 
drive to cut American shipping routes and 
wipe out American merchantmen before 
convoys could be organized. The Japs 
claimed to have captured several American 
ships. They torpedoed an Army transport 
carrying lumber 1,300 miles off San Fran- 
cisco. Another American freighter, only 
700 miles from the Golden Gate, sent out 
an SOS. 

Japanese troops cleaned up the tiny 
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Act I 


On July 8, 1853, Commodore Mat- 
thew C. Perry with four American war- 
ships and 560 men entered the harbor of 
’ Uraga in Japan in an effort to establish 
) trade with the island nation that had 
been cut off from the world for 215 
years. The Japanese were not receptive. 
Perry left. The following February he 
returned with ten ships and 2,000 men. 
4 Awed by this fleet, the Japanese signed 
a treaty of peace and friendship by 
which it opened several ports to for- 
eign commerce. Within a generation, 
Japan emerged from feudalism to be- 
come a modern nation. 


Act II 


, Japan followed the Western model 
and launched an imperialistic career. 
From 1894 to 1895 it waged war on 
China and came out with the island of 
Formosa and control over Korea. In 
1899 it agreed to Secretary of State 
John Hay’s Open Door policy and in 
1900 it fought alongside Great Britain, 
Russia, Germany, France, and the Unit- 
, ed States to free the legations at Pe- 
king besieged by the Boxers. In 1904 
it attacked Russia and in 1905 nego- 
tiated peace through the good offices of 
President Theodore Roosevelt. In 1914, 
after becoming the dominant power in 
the Far East, it declared war on Ger- 
many and took over the Kaiser’s Chi- 
nese and Pacific interests. But its re- 
lations with the United States worsened 
with America’s opposition to its 21 de- 
mands on China in 1915, with the 
Washington Naval Conference of 1921- 
22, limiting its fleet to three-fifths of 
America’s and with the American ex- 
clusion act of 1924 to guard against the 
“Yellow Peril.” 


Act III 


On Sept. 18, 1931, Japan opened a 
decade of aggression in the Far East by 
invading Manchuria. Secretary of State 
Henry L. Stimson on Jan. 7, 1932, pro- 
§ pounded the Stimson Doctrine of non- 





Pandora’s Box in the Pacific: a 5-Act Drama 


recognition of territory acquired by 


a J 
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force, but American proposals for firmer 
action were stymied by British hesita- 
tion. On Nov. 25, 1936, Japan signed 
the anti-Comintern pact with Germany, 
and on July 7, 1937, an armed clash on 
the age-old Marco Polo Bridge near 
Peiping precipitated the Sino-Japanese 
war. Nine days later Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull enunciated America’s basic 
policies, including “maintenance of 
peace . . . national and international 
self-restraint . . . abstinence by all na- 
tions from use of force... and from in- { 
terference in the internal affairs of 
other nations.” But, while encouraging { 
Chungking, Washington continued to 
sell the raw materials of war to Tokyo, 
even after Japan sank the United States 
gunboat Panay on Dec. 12, 1937, and 
after it became a military ally of Ger- 
many and Italy in the agreement of 
Sept. 27, 1940. 


Act IV 


With her armies bogged down in 
China, which had been bolstered by 
Britain’s reopening of the Burma Road 
at America’s insistence on Oct. 18, 
1940, and by shipments of Lend-Lease 
supplies since March 11, 1941, Japan 
received Vichy’s permission on July 23, 
1941, to occupy all French Indo-China. 
In reply, Washington on July 25 froze 
Japanese assets. This action, joined by 
London and Batavia and answered in 
kind by Tokyo, established an economic 
blockade of Japan which steadily sapped 
its strength. On Nov. 15, Saburo Ku- 
rusu arrived here in an eleventh-hour 
attempt to reach a peaceful settle- 
ment. But, during these negotiations, 
Japan reinforced its Indo-China garri- 
son for a possible attack on Thailand 
and thus threatened war against the 
greatly strengthened ABCD powers. On 
Dec. 6 President Roosevelt appealed to 
Emperor Hirohito in a final attempt for 
peace. 


Act V 


Shortly after dawn on Dec. 7 Japan { 
attacked America’s Pacific outposts. 








~~~ 












American forces in occupied China. They 
interned the 200 Marines at Peiping and 
Tientsin, who were to have been evacu- 
ated in a few days. They took over Shang- 
hai’s International Settlement, from which 
750 American Marines had barely been re- 
moved to Manila. In the Whangpoo River 
off Shanghai’s Bund, they raised the Ris- 
ing Sun from the surrendered yacht-like 
Wake, the only one of three American 
gunboats which had not been evacuated to 
Manila—it had been partly decommis- 
sioned—and blasted the British gunboat 
Peterel to bits when her crew answered 
surrender orders with smoking guns. 

The Nipponese also attacked Midway 
and Wake, the coral islands that are step- 
pingstones for Pan American’s Clippers, in 
an attempt to cut the shortest route for 
bomber reinforcements to the Philippines. 
They claimed to have sunk the Penguin, 
a mine sweeper, at Guam, a third stepping- 
stone that would be the nearest American 
base for air raids on Tokyo, only 1,350 
miles away. This island, surrounded by 
Japanese-mandated bases which Germany 
surrendered after the World War, had been 
left inadequately fortified because of isola- 
tionist congressmen’s fears of provoking 
the Japs. 

After Oahu, however, the Japanese con- 
centrated their most widespread attack on 
the Philippines. The object here apparent- 
ly was to wipe out the outpost which 
flanks the Nipponese lifeline to French 
Indo-China and to intended conquests to 
the south. 

Accordingly, Jap planes launched wide- 
spread raids on airfields and other military 
installations. They attacked blacked-out 
Manila by moonlight, painting the sky red 
with fires at nearby Nichols Field. They 
laid their eggs on Corregidor, the rocky 
Gibraltar guarding the entrance to Manila 
Bay; Fort William McKinley, also defend- 
ing the capital; Clark Field, a major base 


Wide World 


Targets: American warplanes at Hickam. Field and the booming defense guns of Hawaii... 


for long-range Army bombers; the Fort 
Stotsenburg military headquarters; Aparri, 
Iba, Baguio, Tarlac, and other towns on 
Luzon Island. To the south, the Japs 
bombed Palawan Island, the largest island 
in the direction of Singapore, and Davao, 
the Japanese-populated hemp center on 
Mindanao. 

Against the British Empire’s Far East- 
ern strongholds, the yellow men launched 
similar offensives. They bombed and in- 
vaded Hong Kong, which, like Manila, 
flanks their route south. Their first at- 
tempt to land in North Borneo and cap- 
ture its rich oil wells was repulsed. They 
bombed Nauru, an Australian mandate 
rich in phosphates, and nearby Ocean and 
Ellice Islands. They bombed Britain’s Far 
Eastern Gibraltar of Singapore, where the 
new Prince of Wales, on which Mr. Roose- 
velt and Mr. Churchill had drafted their 
Atlantic Charter last summer, and another 
capital ship had arrived last week. And 


for a land attack on Singapore, they estab-: 


lished bridgeheads in the jungles of North- 
ern Malaya, but Britain claimed to have 
bombed several transports. 

The easiest Japanese success was against 
Thailand. After bombing its capital of 
Bangkok and landing strong forces on the 
isthmus of Kra, which forms a land bridge 
to Malaya, the “Land of the _“ree”’ ceased 
firing and entered negotiations to give the 
invaders free passage. 

All this had happened in the first 24 
hours of war. 


Argument 

Even as the first bombs were falling on 
Pearl Harbor, Japan’s Ambassador, Ad- 
miral Kichisaburo Nomura, and its diplo- 
matic pinch-hitter, Saburo Kurusu, were 
at the Department of State breaking off 
the three-week conversations with Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull during which 
they had ostensibly sought a peaceful 


NEWSWEEK 


settlement. Apparently unaware that fight- 
ing had already broken out, the Nipponese 
carried their government’s answer to Hull's 
Nov. 26 document proposing a nonaggres- 
sion pact between Japan, China, Russia, 
Thailand, the Netherlands Indies, Britain, 
and the United States and the negotiation 
of an American-Japanese trade agreement 
in return for Tokyo’s evacuation of China 
and French Indo-China and denunciation 
of its Axis alliance. 

To Hull’s proposal, the Japanese replied 
by charging that America was “scheming 
for the extension of the war” and declar- 
ing that “it is impossible to reach an 
agreement through further negotiations.” 
They delivered no answer to President 
Roosevelt’s last-minute personal appeal to 
Emperor Hirohito the day before—for the 
withdrawal of Japanese forces from Indo- 
China in order to remove the “legitimate 
fear” of attack from the entire South Pa- 
cific. “For the sake of humanity,” the 
President declared, the Emperor, whose 
subjects consider him the son of God, had 
“a sacred duty to restore traditional amity 
and prevent further death and destruction 
in the world.” Only once before, when the 
American gunboat Panay was sunk by 
Japanese bombers on the Yangtze four 
years ago, had the President taken the 
almost unprecedented step of appealing to 
this bespectacled little “deity.” 

Diplomacy had done all it could. Two 
and a half hours after the bombs had fallen 
on Oahu, Japan declared war against Brit- 
ain and the United States. Its Emperor 
blandly made the declaration “to con- 
tribute to world peace,” and its Premier, 
Gen. Hideki Tojo, explained: “In self-pro- 
tection and for self-existence, we could sot 
help declaring war,-considering the pust 
attitude and acts of the United States.” 

Immediately the United States went on 
a war footing. The President instructed the 
Army and Navy to execute “all previously 
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repared orders.” The services ordered 
prep 


every man into uniform, invoked censor- 
ship under the World War Espionage Act, 
kept recruiting centers open overtime, and 
placed all bases outside the continent, in- 
cluding those in the Atlantic, on a war 
footing. To save the Panama Canal from 
the fate of Oahu, dozens of deadly P-40s 
patrolled over a blacked-out Canal Zone. 
All private planes and pilots were 
grounded and all alien-operated planes 
were ordered seized. Shoot-on-sight orders 
were issued to deal with any airplane, other 
than service craft, flying over air bases. 
The two-thirds of America’s warplane pro- 
duction that is concentrated on the Pacific 
Coast was guarded by soldiers and anti- 
aircraft guns. Radio stations on the West 
Coast and all amateur stations anywhere 
were silenced. The Pacific Northwest and 
San Diego areas were blacked out through- 
out Monday night. Army authorities at 
San Francisco ordered two blackouts. 
Tuesday they insisted that some high- 
flying enemy aircraft had approached the 
Coast, but then turned back. In Washing- 
ton itself, troops patrolled about the White 
House with tommy guns, while steel-hel- 
meted guards with machine guns _ pro- 
tected the War and Navy Departments. 
To mobilize American industry, Under 
Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson 
called for 24-hour production in munitions 
factories. The OPM ordered an immediate 
survey of raw-material supplies, including 
tin and rubber and other vital materials 
normally imported from Malaya. The 
Treasury Department appealed: “War 
needs money! It will cost money to defeat 
Japan ... Buy Defense Bonds.” Secretary 
of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau Jr. in- 
voked the World War Trading With the 
Enemy Act to impose an absolute embargo 
on Japan, while the Economic Defense 
Board took similar action. 
Of the 92,000 Japanese citizens in the 











... were unexpectedly attacked by Jap bombers operating from aircraft carriers like these 





United States, the FBI immediately 
rounded up 1,000 considered dangerous to 
American security. The Treasury, mean- 
while, took custody of Japanese business 
and banking offices in the United States. 
Press credentials were taken away from 
Japanese newspaper correspondents and, 
for good measure, from Kurt G. Sell, DNB 
correspondent who is the only German 
newspaperman in Washington. 

America was at war—a total war that 
had been forced upon it, and which it was 
determined to fight to the end. 





Americans All 


National Disunity Is Ended 
as Citizens Gird for War 


The isolationist spirit which had split 
Congress and divided the country at large 
into two finger-pointing camps went up in 
the smoke over Pearl Harbor Sunday 
morning. Before the day was out there was 
scarcely a voice left to bewail the Presi- 
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Our country! -In her intercourse 
with foreign nations may she al- 
ways be in the right; but our 
country, right or wrong. 
Stephen Decatur. 
















International 





dent’s foreign policy and demand that the 
nation keep its busy nose in its own back 
yard. Isolationist senators and representa- 
tives, newspapers and columnists, groups 
and organizations, and isolated isolation- 
ists agreed that the war was here and the 
thing to do was to fight it, without argu- 
ment. 

_ Newspaper comment was overwhelming- 
ly with the President. The violently iso- 
lationist Chicago Tribune, which last week 
evoked a Congressional furor by exposing 
an alleged confidential defense policy, 
called all recriminations useless and asked 
editorially for a united war effort. Scrap- 
ping its “Save our Republic” slogan in 
the masthead, The Tribune shouldered 
its own musket under the classic De- 
catur toast: “Our country! In her inter- 
course with foreign nations may she al- 
ways be in the right; but our country, 
right or wrong.” 

The America First Committee, outstand- 
ing of the isolationist organizations, in a 
formal statement called for complete sup- 
port of the war effort “until the conflict 
with Japan is brought to a successful con- 
clusion.” It was considered likely that the 
group, which only last week announced 
plans for active participation in the 1942 
Congressional elections on an isolationist 
basis, might dissolve entirely. 

Labor, too, came through. John L. 
Lewis, president of the United Mine Work- 
ers and an ardent isolationist, pledged his 
support to the government “to the day of 
its ultimate triumph over Japan and all 
other enemies.” William Green, president 
of the AFL, called for an end to all de- 
fense strikes and said the Japanese attack 
had made labor determined to bring about 
a victory at all costs. Other labor groups 
passed resolutions of support. The Ameri- 
can Legion led veterans’ and patriotic 
groups in supporting the President, and 
Lynn Stambaugh, national commander of 
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the Legion, said its more than a million 
members were ready to fight again. 

Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, one of the 
staunchest and most vocal of isolationism’s 
adherents, broke a 24-hour silence on the 
Japanese attack with a statement calling 
for united action by all Americans regard- 
less of what their attitude had been in the 
past. Issued through America First head- 
quarters at Chicago, the comment de- 
clared: “We must now turn every effort 
to building the greatest and most efficient 


Army, Navy, and Air Force in the world.” 
His running mate in anti-Administration 
harness, Sen. Burton K. Wheeler of Mon- 
tana, joined the swing to support of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in the crisis, saying: “It’s 
war and we'll have to see it through.” 
Joseph W. Martin, House Republican 
leader, summed up the views of the vast 
majority of political leaders by declaring 
that party lines were out for the rest of 
the war. He added that his side would go 
along on whatever was done. The minority 


members, he added, “naturally resent the 
cowardly attack by Japan and will support 
the President in his effort to maintain the 
integrity of the United States.” 
Westbrook Pegler, who opposed the 
third term and has slugged the Adminis. 
tration consistently in his syndicated col. 
umn, took off his hat to a superior slugger 
in telling all isolationists to thank thei 
stars that Mr. Roosevelt was President, 
“A better fighter to conduct this war could 
not be found,” he wrote, “and inasmuch as 








And What Are You Gonna Do About It? 


As American Cartoonists Viewed the Opening of Our War 

















The Chicago Sun 


Ugly Shadows Across the Pacific 


The Chicago Tribune 

















The New York World-Telegram 
Saving Face 
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The Newspaper PM 


He Never Knew What Hit Him 


The New York Daily News 


One Face West 
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the war is everything to us now, his re- 
election, by whatever means, was a gift 
from fortune.” 

The American public, geared to take 
things in its stride, flared with excitement 
at the first news, settled down again to 
await developments, greeted the war decla- 
ration with cheers and whistles, and settled 
back again, apparently confident of Amer- 
ican superiority despite the early losses. 
There was widely voiced anger at Japan, 
and in many cities Japanese were warned 
to stay off the streets to avoid beatings. 

The consensus was that the Japanese 
had asked for it and were due to get it. 
A strong indication of how many felt was 
the tremendously increased enlistment ap- 
plications (see page 36). 





For War: 470-1 


Congress Rushes Declaration 


With Woman Only Holdout 


The second wartime Congress to assem- 
ble in less than a quarter of a century met 
in joint session at Washington Dec. 8, and 
38 minutes after receiving the request from 
President Roosevelt declared the nation at 
war with Japan. The first War Congress, 
meeting the evening of April 2, 1917, wait- 
ed more than three days before granting 
the request of President Wilson for a de- 
claration of war against Germany. That 
body cast 56 dissenting votes. Monday’s 
balloting brought only one “Nay,” and 
that from Jeannette Rankin, Republican 
representative from Montana, who had 
done the same thing in 1917. 

The World War Congress had been torn 
by dissension. Pacifists were terming a 
declaration of war senseless, a Wall Street 
plot, and a vassal’s pledge to Great Brit- 
ain. The “little group of willful men” had 
held their filibuster. This Congress also 
had been torn by dissension. Isolationists 
were declaring that we would be fighting a 
war that was not ours and end up the loser 
again. But in 1917 American territory had 
not been invaded. 

There was a resounding ovation for the 
President when, wearing a dark blue suit 
and looking worn and worried, he came in 
on the arm of his eldest son, Marine Capt. 
James Roosevelt. He began his brief re- 
quest at 12:33 and was interrupted repeat- 
edly by wild applause as he spoke of his 
faith in an American victory and asked 
for the declaration of a state of war. Miss 
Rankin neither stood nor applauded with 
the others during the address. 

Five minutes after he started, the Presi- 
dent was through. He stepped back, waved 
to both sides of the gallery without a 
smile, and left at once with his large escort 
of secret service and police. Four minutes 
later the Senate retired, took up consider- 
ation of the resolution at once, and in a 
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Behind the Failure of Our Diplomatic Gamble 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


In their negotiations with Japan 
the President and Secretary Hull were 
resolved to obtain a settlement of the 
Pacific situation on approximately our 
own terms. This resolution did not 
spring from moral or idealistic senti- 
ments, but from the belief that a settle- 
ment on any other terms would 
strengthen Japan without assuring that 
her renewed strength would not be used 
against us at a time even more unfavor- 
able to us than the present. 

The President and Secretary Hull did 
not, however, close the door against a 
temporary modus vivendi as a step 
toward a settlement. In the late stages 
the Japanese proposed that the Presi- 
dent serve as a mediator between them 
and Chiang Kai-shek. He suggested the 
alternative role of “introducer,” a word 
of his own. As an “introducer” he could 
bring both sides together without com- 
mitments or loss of face and without 
tying the hands of the United States 
as he felt mediation would do. 

The apparently insurmountable diffi- 
culty was the situation in China. No 
arrangement seemed possible which did 
not involve withdrawal of our aid to 
China. It appeared that in return for‘a 
Japanese promise of dubious value, we 
were to sacrifice millions of troops— 
poorly equipped, but the largest ground 
forces available in the Far East to check 
Japan. 

Our high officials knew that the fail- 
ure to reach an understanding was only 
too likely to lead to war. There were 
many—in the government as well as 
outside—who thought the Japanese 
could be bluffed down. But Secretary 
Hull repeatedly told his associates that 
he was not proceeding on any such as- 
sumption. Although he worked and 
hoped for peace until the blow came, he 
knew that the odds were against peace. 
For the Japs had to strike soon or re- 
sign themselves to a steady attrition of 
their strength by economic warfare. 


For several years our government 
increased pressure on the Japanese as it 
felt military factors permitted. In 1937 
the President was ready to resort to a 
long-range blockade. But, it was felt, 
the cooperation of the British was need- 
ed, at least to the extent of six battle- 
ships and accompanying naval craft 
based on Singapore. The British decid- 
ed they could not sparé the ships from 


European waters. Some of our naval 
experts thought we could handle it 
alone with every assurance of success. 
In the end, perhaps, it was apathy and 
anti-war sentiment in this country 
which stayed action. 

From the beginning of the European 
war until last spring, our Fleet based on 
Hawaii and the Chinese Army were the 
only brakes on Japanese attacks on Pa- 
cific possessions of the Western Powers. 
Neither, probably could have prevented 
the Japs from seizing the Netherlands 
Indies and probably Singapore. A wait- 
ing game became necessary. We avoid- 
ed undue provocation. The real deter- 
rent to Japan was fear of ultimate de- 
feat. 

Then came the need for more of our 
Navy in the North Atlantic. To com- 
pensate, Singapore was garrisoned and 
the air and ground forces of the Nether- 
lands Indies and the Philippines were 
strengthened. A point was finally 
reached where the President decided se- 
vere economic pressure on Japan would 
not immediately provoke war—and 
that, if it did, our side would have a 
fair chance of holding its own. So the 
freezing orders were slapped on. 


The conversations begun last 
March by Ambassador Nomura were 
spun out by Hull. As time passed, our 
defense production was rising and the 
Far Eastern ramparts of the Western 
Powers were being armed. During the 
three months preceding the attack, our 
strength in the Philippines was strongly 
bolstered. Our highest naval and mili- 
tary authorities said that by early De- 
cember they would be ready for the 
worst, including an attempt to invade 
the Philippines. 

Hull still favored playing for time. 
Among those who knew his mind there 
is bitterness, because they believe that, 
if left alone, he could have tided the 
negotiations along for several weeks and 
perhaps even reached a workable modus 
vivendi. 

But the fact remains that for a 
month, our most responsible officials 
had been saying, as this page reported, 
that the odds were overwhelmingly 
against the maintenance of peace in the 
Pacific. The surprise was not war but 
the force and audacity of the Japanese 
attack and—above all—the initial dis- 


aster at Hawaii. 
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Wide World 


Reaction in an America at war: gobs scan New York war bulletins ... 





... as grim soldiers stand guard at the War Department in Washington 


few minutes passed it unanimously, 82 to 0. 

Things did not move as swiftly in the 
House. Miss Rankin objected to a move 
for suspension of the rules for immediate 
consideration of the resolution, but Speak- 
er Sam Rayburn brushed the objection 
aside on the grounds that it was not a 
unanimous-consent request. Her lone 
“Nay” during the roll call drew loud boos 
and hisses. 


The roll call had reached a majority, 
giving complete Congressional approval to 
the resolution twelve minutes after the 
Senate had acted, and the final House total 
came to 388 to 1. Because, under parlia- 
mentary procedure, one chamber must ap- 
prove the resolution adopted by the other, 
the version passed first by the Senate was 
substituted for that of the House. 

At 3:45 p.m. the action, hereafter to be 


known as Joint Senate Resolution 116, 
stating formally that “a state of war exists 
between the Imperial Government of Japan 
and the Government and people of the 
United States,” arrived at the White House, 

The President, who had retired to the 
residential side of the White House, re- 
turned to his office for the ceremony and 
scrawled his signature at the bottom of 
the scroll at 4:10—making it law exactly 
3 hours 37 minutes from the time he 
started his request. 





Pacific Allies 


Great BCD Chain Has Power 
Despite Its Many Weak Links 


All around the vast rim of the Pacific 
a great coalition sprang to arms at the 
outbreak of war between the United States 
and Japan—powerful in its aggregate 
strength but weak in many links. There 
were New Zealand and Australia, British 
Dominions deep in the southern hemisphere 
and exclusively white countries only be- 
cause of the argument of force. There was 
the enormously rich colonial empire of the 
Netherlands Indies. Next to it lay British 
Malaya and the bastion of Singapore. 
Embattled China stretched on the west. 
And on the north, more or less isolated 
from the Allied coalition by geography, 
loomed the bulk of Soviet Siberia. 


Dominions 


Australia, with its 6,000,000 population, 
however, outweighs New Zealand in mili- 
tary importance. The Australian munitions 
industry supplies many of the require- 
ments of the entire Far East. At present it 
is turning out six planes a day, one of them 
a highly efficient Beaufort bomber. The 
Royal Australian Air Force has been great- 
ly reinforced lately and much of it is con- 
centrated around the northern base of 
Darwin. For the past two months it has 
been on an operational, as distinguished 
from a training, basis. The Australian 
Navy operates under British command 
and its cruisers and destroyers—of vary- 
ing number—probably have been concen- 
trated at Singapore. 


Indies 


Like all the rest of the Southern Asia 
region, the Netherlands Indies was nearly 
defenseless at the fall of Holland in the 
summer of 1941. Since then a steady 
stream of supplics has poured in, limited 
only by the amount the Dutch were able 
to purchase. No official figures are avail- 
able as to the Indies strength, and many 
of the guesses have overestimated it. It is 
known, however, that the Dutch have an 
air force of about 1,000 planes. Many of 
these are trainers, but the authorities have 
hinted that at least 200 bombers are 1n- 
cluded in the total—German planes and 
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both old and new models of American 
bombers. A veritable network of bases 
links the islands of the Indies and in the 
isle of Borneo alone there are hundreds of 
airdromes. 

The Netherlands Army amounts to 125,- 
000 troops plus Home Guard detachments. 
These 125,000 men comprise both natives 
and whites but they are all well trained, 
and the native troops come from fighting 
races on the islands of Madura and Am- 
boina. The navy includes a few small cruis- 
ers, rather less than a dozen destroyers, a 


. score of submarines, and many motor tor- 


pedo boats. It would be extremely valuable 
as an adjunct to the heavy British ships at 
Singapore. 

The most important Indies bases—and 
by that token the most likely objects of 
Japanese attack—are those at Amboina, 
Surabaya, and Bandoeng. The base at 
Amboina is isolated and the least powerful 
of the lot. Surabaya is the chief naval 
base, with facilities for the repair of 10,- 
000-ton cruisers, a great air base, and 
plants for the manufacture of motor tor- 
pedo boats. Bandoeng, situated behind a 
protective wall of mountains, is the chief 
land air base. 


Malaya 

Malaya is largely the great naval base 
of Singapore. Lord Roberts of Boer War 
fame once predicted that the history of the 
world would some day be decided at Singa- 
pore. Admiral Jellicoe, British World War 
Fleet Commander, originated the plans for 
the Singapore base that was begun in 1923. 
It was designed to insure that Lord Rob- 
erts’ hypothetical battle would turn in 
Britain’s favor. 

So far as the base itself is concerned, it 
fulfills the function. The guns are the 
world’s largest—18-inch. The drydocks 
take the biggest capital ships. The ap- 
proaches are heavily mined. The air de- 
fense has the advantage of many fields 
with plenty of space for dispersal—unlike 
Hawaii. The only thing that Singapore 
lacked was a fleet. 

That was remedied last week. A British 
battle armada sailed into the base in a 
photo finish with the arrival of war. It 
was headed by the Prince of Wales, the 
new $5,000-ton battleship on which 
Churchill and Roosevelt met and which 
took part in the chase of the Bismarck. 
There was at least one other capital ship, 
identified only as H.M.S. Blank, plus what 
Churchill persists in calling “ancillary ves- 
sels.” 

Singapore, like the Netherlands Indies, 
has been heavily reinforced in the last 
eighteen months. Many of the reinforce- 
ments have been Australian troops, who 
have manned a series of powerful defenses 
stretching up through the jungles of Ma- 
laya, Until recently they had little me- 
chanical equipment but invaders would 
have to come along easily-defended roads 
u: by a succession of beachheads such as 







the Japanese began to establish this week. 
The air force is an unknown quantity with 
Lockheed Hudson bombers and Brewster 
Buffalo fighters from the United States. 
There is no mystery, however, about the 
RAF quality—many of the pilots fought in 
the Battle of Britain. 


China 

In the quick slugging match of the Pa- 
cific war at present, China was pretty 
much out of the picture. Its chief function 
was to continue to immobilize twenty or 
so Japanese divisions and keep the Burma 
Road open. Some 100 American Curtiss 
P-40s have already been sent, along with 
American pilots, to help guard the road 


25 


against air attack. Their presence raises 
some fascinating possibilities in the way of 
bases for the United States. — 


Russia 


The Soviet is probably the nation that 
Japan fears most in the entire Orient. The 
reason is largely because of the Red air 
bases that lie only 600 miles from Tokyo 
itself. With Russia allied to the United 
States, American long-range bombers 
would possess the power to devastate Ja- 
pan from these bases. Furthermore, they 
could be sent to Siberia by way of Alaska 
or they could fly from the Philippines, 
dropping a load of bombs on Japan on the 
way. The Russians themselves still have 
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Nomura and Kurusu, denounced by Hull, leaving the State Department 





The Japanese Embassy’s confidential records go up in smoke 
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Jap Onslaught: A Blend of Treachery and Skill 


"by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.SN. Retired 


apan’s was a blitzkrieg move, for 
she struck almost simultaneously at 
Pearl Harbor, Midway, Guam, Wake 
Island, the Philippines, Hong Kong, 
’ Singapore, and Malaya. And initiative 
and surprise gained the first round in 
the war. It was costly for us, extremely 
-so. But perhaps that is to be expected 
when the country that strives for peace 
is treacherously attacked by one bent 
on war. And no move made against this 
country in any part of the world could 
have united us so effectively to see war 
through to a successful conclusion. 

The military strategy back of Japan’s 
attack is fairly clear. Undoubtedly it 
had its birth in Berlin, for it bears all 
the earmarks of the Nazi methods of 
operation. The object of the Pacific 
strategy is to do the main fighting in 
the Orient, but, by a strong diversional 
movement in force at Pearl Harbor, so 
to weaken this country that a Fleet 
move to reinforce the Orient will be 
stalled. In addition, our supplies to 
Britain and Russia would be halted and 
our efforts be concentrated on the Pa- 
cific war. A success in the Pacific now 
is quite as important to Berlin as to 
Tokyo, since affairs in Russia and North 
Africa are not going according to sched- 
ule. 

The attacks on Pearl Harbor,’ the 
Fleet main base, and that on Hickam 
Field, adjacent to Pearl Harbor and the 
main air base in Oahu, were exceeding- 
ly well planned. It took time to organize 
the striking force and place it in readi- 
ness to strike. This time was gained by 
prolonging diplomatic conversations. 
For a long time it has been suspected 
that Japanese submarines were operat- 
ing in the vicinity of the Hawaiian Is- 
lands, to relay to Tokyo the strength 
and disposition of the Fleet in Hawaiian 
waters. 

This done, the next step was to take 
position for attack against the American 
Fleet, whether lying at Lahaina Roads 
or as it emerged from Peay] Harbor, the 
attack to be made simultaneously with 
the attack by air. Because of the time 
gained, further submarine dispositions 
had been made along the sea lanes be- 
tween Hawaii and our West Coast to 
attack shipping using these lanes. 

The time for the attack was to be 
near the Christmas holidays, and the 


day set was Sunday, when most of the 
ship and aircraft crews would be on 
holiday leave. From a military point of 
view, this strategy, though highly un- 
ethical under the existing conditions of 
peace and diplomatic negotiations, was 
sound. It followed the line taken in the 
Russo-Japanese War when Port Arthur 
was attacked by surprise. 

The only way to forestall such an at- 
tack is by an adequate sea and air pa- 


trol, constaritly enforced, at a sufficient - 


distance from the islands to give proper 
warning. Even this might not be fool- 
proof, owing to the intelligence service 
carried out by Japanese submarine and 
fishing craft. 


Pearl Harbor is particularly vulner- 
able to surprise. The harbor is small, 
the entrance narrow and tortuous. A 
coral reef lies outside with a narrow en- 
trance through which ships must pass 
to reach the open sea. 

Pearl Harbor is not an open road- 
stead, but essentially a repair and sup- 
ply base. Capital ships would in the 
main have to be alongside dock, and 
other smaller craft nesting together, in 
the limited harbor spaces. If many ships 
were lying there, the harbor would be 
congested and an easy mark for bomb- 
ers. Ford Island, lying in the center, is 
a main base for naval air and sea craft, 
with adequate repair facilities. 

Pearl Harbor and the adjacent Hick- 
am Army Air Field were the logical 
spots upon which to direct the main air 
attack. In point of resemblance, Pearl 
Harbor more nearly approximates 
Italy’s Taranto than it does Britain’s 
Scapa Flow. 

The islands of Wake and Guan, be- 
ing practically undefended, would easily 
fall to small Japanese expeditionary 
forces. The Philippines present a dif- 
ferent problem. Manila has been at- 
tacked by air, and undoubtedly small 
expeditionary forces could land at other 
spots on the islands. But the capture of 
Manila and the fortress of Corregidor 
would require a major effort on the part 
of the Japanese. Frontal assault by 
ground troops would be required, and 
neither could be taken by air attack 
alone. Our defenses are in the hands of 
one of our most capable men, General 
MacArthur. 
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planes numbered in the hundreds in the 
Far East. Finally, Tokyo itself estimates 
that the Russians still have 840,000 men 
along the Amur. Unless the composition of 
these armies has changed considerably in 
recent months, they are generally con- 
sidered better troops than the forces that 
brought the mighty Wehrmacht to a 
standstill this week. 





Our Neighborhood 


Latin American, Nations Move 
to Cooperate With the U.S. 


Costa Rica became the first country in 
the world to declare war on Japan.* With- 
out waiting for the United States to act, 
the government issued a declaration of 
hostilities on the evening of Dec. 7, only a 
few hours after the assault on Hawaii. 
Among the other Latin American nations 
Nicaragua, Haiti, Honduras, Guatemala, 
El Salvador, and the Dominican Repub- 
lic declared war on Dec. 8. The Cuban 
Cabinet recommended a declaration of war 
to its Congress; Mexico and Colombia 
broke off diplomatic relations with Japan. 

Other reactions were: In Uruguay, tradi- 
tionally the chief exponent in South Amer- 


‘ica of cooperation with the United States, 


President Alfredo Baldomir called upon 
the nation to abandon neutrality and prom- 
ised base facilities to the United States. 
Brazil held up a formal statement but 
observers predicted that the nation 





*Neither China nor Japan, at war for four 
years, has ever issued a declaration of war 
against the other. 

















Acme radiophoto 


War in the Pacific! Bold headlines 
brought the news to Buenos Aires 
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would not remain neutral. Panama arrest- 
ed all Japanese nationals. The Argentine 
Government informed the United States 
it would comply with the Havana Confer- 
ence resolution which interprets aggres- 
sion against any American power as an 
attack on the whole hemisphere. 


Under Fire 


Men Bossing Pacific Defenses 





Attacked by Congress Member 


As the full significance of Japan’s sensa- 
tional raid on the Hawaiian stronghold be- 
came apparent this week, the chief reaction 
of the American public was one of amaze- 
ment and indignation over the fact that 
the American forces were evidently caught 
completely off their guard. And on the 
crest of this wave came a demand by Rep. 
John D. Dingell of Michigan for court- 
martial proceedings against five top Navy 
and Army commanders. 

Declaring that the American people had 
a right to know “who was to blame for 
the great catastrophe,” Dingell demanded 
military trials for Admiral Husband E. 
Kimmel, Commander-in-Chief of the Unit- 
ed States Fleet and also Commander of 
the Pacific Fleet; Lt. Gen. Walter C. Short, 
Commander of the Army’s Hawaiian De- 
partment; Maj. Gen. Fred L. Martin, Chief 
of the Hawaiian Air Force; Maj. Gen. H. 
H. Arnold, Deputy Chief of Staff for Air; 
and Maj. Gen. George H. Brett, Chief of 
the Air Corps. 

Meanwhile, the job of making up for the 
setback rested, at least for the time being, 
with the American military chiefs on the 
scenes of battle not only in Hawaii but in 
other Pacific zones. Besides Kimmel, 
Short, and Martin, these included Admiral 
Claude C. Bloch, Commander of the Ha- 
waiian Naval District and hence responsi- 
ble for land aspects of the Navy’s opera- 
tions; Admiral Thomas C. Hart, Com- 
mander of the Asiatic Fleet, and Lt. Gen. 
Douglas A. MacArthur, Commander of the 
Army in the Philippines. 

In every case, the men had long service 


and combat experience to draw upon. 


Highlights of their careers: 


KimMe.: Born in the tobacco zone at 
Henderson, Ky., in 1882, Hubby Kimmel 
wanted to be a soldier but failed to get 
a West Point appointment, so he went 
to Annapolis. In his naval career he was 
always brilliant in gunnery. Last January 
President Roosevelt sprang a surprise by 
appointing Kimmel Fleet boss over the 
heads of 46 admirals who outranked him. 


Hart: A blunt-spoken, peppery Mid- 
westerner, Tommy Hart has bossed almost 
everything in the Fleet from submarines to 
battleships. Born in Genesee County, 
Mich., he first smelled powder in the 
Spanish-American War, soon after leaving 
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“The Valor of Ignorance’ 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, US.A. Retired 


“Batytive years ago a little man 
with a great brain wrote a book and, 
sensing that inborn valor that has al- 
ways typified a proud people, he called 
it “The Valor of Ignorance.” In this 
book Homer Lea raised for the first time 
the specter of a Japanese attack on 
America and described, in a hypothet- 
ical case, how this attack might be made 
against the Pacific Coast. He told of 
the probable land offensive against Ma- 
nila and of the easy occupation of 
the Hawaiian Islands. Lea erred in his 
analyses of these operations, but those 
were the days before the bomber and 
the building of a Gibraltar on the is- 
land of Oahu. 

But Lea was right in saying that after 
the crushing of China in 1894 and the 
defeat of Russia in 1905 “there now re- 
mains but one power for Japan to put 
aside in order to make her supreme in 
the Pacific . . . that nation is the United 
States.” And the bombs bursting over 
Oahu last Sunday morning were the 
signal that Japan had initiated this 
herculean task. 

But the valorous ignorance of danger 
to which Lea referred has all been 
changed in this country for, instead of 
an undefended nation with a boastful 
spirit, we now have an Army, a Navy, 
and an industry adequate to defend our 
shores and, in addition, a mighty peo- 
ple united in war. 


Although it is difficult at this writ- 
ing to make any estimate of Japan’s of- 
fensive plan, it seems clear that her 
naval and air attacks against Oahu were 
a diversion with the purpose of holding 
the American sea and air Fleets to their 
Hawaiian waters and inflicting upon 
these craft all possible damage in a 
major raid. 

Further, it is believed that any at- 
tempt by the Japanese to gain a foot- 
hold, through landing parties or para- 
chute troops, would be in the nature of 
a feint attack and would be repelled by 
the garrison. However, there is no rea- 
son why, if local superiority was gained 
in some of the Hawaiian waters, a foot- 
hold could not be established on one of 
the other islands. 

It probably is impracticable for the 
Japanese to organize any fifth-column 
forces in Oahu, the island on which 
American troops are stationed. This 


viewpoint is founded on a knowledge of 
the G-2 plan to control the Japanese in- 
habitants—the foundation for which 
was worked out by this observer during 
the three years he was the Intelligence 
Officer of the Hawaiian Department. 

As for the Philippines, the air attacks 
there may well be designed for gaining 
beachheads on the island of Luzon, 
preparatory to the landing of an expedi- 
tionary force. Certainly, the offensive 
against the Philippines from the ground 
point of view may be very far-reaching 
and bring about battles involving the 
use of major forces. 


The Philippine points bombed at 
the start of this week indicate the Jap- 
anese were not only attacking airfields 
but were engaged in an effort to soften 
the defenses of the Luzon harbors. The 
attack on Aparri, the northernmost har- 
bor of Luzon, is particularly significant 
as it is the terminal of the shipping line 
to the strongly garrisoned Japanese is- 
land of Formosa, distant less than 250 
miles. Any Japanese effort to land 
troops would probably be initiated at 
Aparri, from which point the invader 
would drive down the west coast of 
Luzon, with the Bay of Lingayen as his 
first major objective. If successful in 
this offensive, as was one army in a ma- 
neuver participated in by this observer 
several years ago, the Japanese would 
be on the main highway and rail route 
to Manila. 

If a Japanese invasion should follow 
the line indicated, it could well be sup- 
plemented by a secondary attack from 
the Pacific side. East of Manila is a 
narrow isthmus, 50 miles across to the 
ocean. Although rough country would 
be encountered along the coastline, this 
sector would afford a short route to the 
capital, the naval base at Cavite, and 
the defenses of Manila Bay. 

Should such an event occur, the Jap- 
anese will face an army in the Philip- 
pines commanded by Lt. Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur which consists of well- 
trained Filipino troops with a strong 
nucleus of regulars. Having spent six 
years in the Philippines, this observer 
feels that he can testify to the courage, 
loyalty, and fighting ability of the Fili- 
pino as a soldier and that these guard- 
ians of our most distant outpost will 
give a good account of themselves. 
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Annapolis. Appointed Commander of the 
Asiatic Fleet in July 1939, he reached the 
age limit of 64 last May but was ordered to 
remain at his post by the President. 


MacArtuour: Six feet tall, handsome 
and youthful-looking for his 61 years, Mac- 
Arthur is known in the East as “the man 
Japan fears.” Born in Little Rock Bar- 
racks, Ark., the son of Lt. Gen. Arthur 
MacArthur, a hero in the Civil and 
Spanish-American Wars, young MacArthur 
graduated from West Point in 1903 with 
the best scholastic record in 25 years. 
Thereafter he soared. Appointed the 
youngest Chief of Staff in the Army’s his- 
tory by President Hoover in 1930, Mac- 
Arthur struggled despite lack of funds to 
modernize and motorize the force. Ending 
his tenure of this post in 1935, MacArthur 
went to the Philippines at President Que- 
zon’s request to organize the Common- 
wealth’s defenses. Last July the President 
recalled him to duty as Chief of the United 
States Army in the Far East. 


Sort: Born at Fillmore, IIl., in 1880, 
and graduate of the University of Illinois, 
General Short was commissioned in 1901 
and saw service in the Philippines and 
Mexico before going to France in 1917 
on the staff of the Third Army. After win- 
ning a D.S.M. in the war, he rose through 
successive promotions to the job of com- 
manding the Army’s Hawaiian Depart- 
ment. Early this year, with Gov. Joseph 
B. Poindexter, Short organized maneuvers 
for 40,000 soldiers in the islands. 


Buiocn: A Kentuckian and Annapolis 
rraduate like Kimmel, Admiral Bloch saw 
action for the first time in the Spanish- 
American War, served in the naval trans- 
port service during the World War, and 
afterward rose rapidly until he became 
Commander-in-Chief of the Fleet in Janu- 
ary 1938. After retiring from this post, he 
was appointed Commandant of the Pearl 
Harbor Naval District in April 1940. 


U.S. commanders in the Pacific: Admiral 
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Bs a ca International 
..- Admiral Claude C. Bloch... 
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Wide World 


... and Admiral Thomas C. Hart 
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Husband E. Kimmel, Lt. Gen. Douglas MacArthur .. . 


Pinch of War 


Higher Prices, Tax Boosts, 
and Rationing Due for U.S. 


The war with Japan will rob the Amer- 
ican dinner table of treasured delicacies, 
perhaps force 30,000,000 motorists to en- 
dure carless week ends or walk to work, 
nick every pocketbook for more taxes and 
higher prices, and tighten the noose of rigid 
controls around the necks of all business- 
men large and small. 

Already pinched by many controls 
slammed on during the emergency that 
preceded the outbreak, businessmen will 
find the transition into actual war less 
revolutionary than will Mr. and Mrs. Typ- 
ical Consumer. Coming in the midst of an 
all-time record Christmas retail trade 
slowed not a whit by priorities, the war 
brought the Consumers squarely up against 
the specter of actual rationing—voluntary 
and compulsory. 


Shortages 


From the Asiatic countries, now shut off 
from the West Coast ports and the Panama 
Canal, came 35 per cent of all American 
imports, practically all of them dire neces- 
sities as compared with the luxuries which 
Europe used to send here. And there is a 
remote possibility that the nation faces 
a shutoff from Hawaii, the source of our 
canned pineapples and juice and of 14 per 
cent of our sugar. Commodity by commod- 
ity the prospect facing consumers is about 
as follows: 


Sugar: Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the 
Western and Southern States could even- 
tually expand their acreage and supply the 
tonnage that has been furnished by Hawaii 
and the roughly equal amount usually 
bought from the Philippines, Even so, ‘he 
cost will certainly advance. Careful m:n- 











IESE days... you'll have to use 
every mile built into your tires! 


That’s why you need LifeGuards. 
So that you can drive tires far longer 
than normally . . . without risk of 
blowout accidents! 


If your present tires—no matter 
what make —still have mileage in 
them... install LifeGuards (in sizes 
available) in place of ordinary tubes. 


You can safely run your tires until 
the non-skid tread design practically 
disappears. Then you can safely have 
them regrooved. Later, if your tire 
carcasses are sound, you can safely 
have them retreaded and drive them 
nearly as far again. 


You can do these things with com- 
plete confidence. For LifeGuards are 
the only real protection against 
blowout dangers—for the full life 
of your tires! 


See your nearest Goodyear or car 
dealer and have him explain how 
LifeGuards will make your tires 
go farther safely! 


GOOD*YEAR 
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LifeGuard—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 








“For Lasting Pieasure...GivedC. 


More lifelike . . . crystal-clear. . . now, more than {ever, 


‘ EVER before have I enjoyed records so much! 
Every new Masterworks album has astonished 
me with its amazing true-to-life tone. Now, more than 
ever, great music seems as near, and as real, as the 
flowers on the table, or the fire flickering on the hearth. 
“T listen to my Columbia album of the ‘Daughter 
of the Regiment,’ and feel as though Lily Pons 
were giving a private performance on the spot. And 
with symphonies—the same thing! Have you heard 
Beethoven’s ‘Eroica,’ recorded by Bruno Walter and 
the great New York Philharmonic? Doesn’t it give 
you that ‘Carnegie-Hall-at-Home’ feeling? 

“Now that Christmas is in the air... each new 
Columbia release reminds me of someone I know who 
will share my enthusiasm. The whole world of music 
is within reach, ready to be tied up in red and green 
ribbon. Columbia Masterworks have given me my 
Christmas cue!” 


HAVE YOU HEARD THE NEW 
FULL-DIMENSIONAL TONE? 


Here’s the secret of that amazing true-to-life tone 
Miss Lawrence applauds. A new Columbia process 
eliminates at least 55.3% of the surface noise. (These 
measurements were taken by the head of an inde- 
pendent, non-commercial communications labora- 
tory.) Thus Columbia alone makes it possible to 
turn up the tone control of your machine and play 
Columbia Masterworks with concert-hall realism . . . 
bringing you all the lovely, “high-frequency” over- 
tones essential to complete tonal beauty. 

No more need to blot out rich, exquisite overtones 
in order to blot out surface noise! No more flat, 
lifeless “one-dimensional” tone! 


NEW PROCESS REDUCES SURFACE 
NOISE 55.3% 


This exclusive new Columbia process applies a layer of 
fine sensitized material on the sound surface . . . mate- 
rial which would be prohibitively expensive in solid- 
stock records. The result—a brilliance of tone never 
before achieved . . . at least 55.3% less surface noise. 

Test it! Listen to the new Columbia Masterworks. 
Then play any regular old-method record at the same 
tone level. Listen to the difference! 





A TREASURY OF GREAT MUSIC... BY THE WORLD’S GREATMARTIS 





COLUMBIA RECORDING CORPORATION @H) A SUBSIDIARY OF COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM, iNG 
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never, the priceless gift” 
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FOR YOUR CHRISTMAS LIST... FORTY-ONE TIMELY SUGGESTIONS 
From the great collection of the world’s 
best-loved music ...on Columbia Records! 


Orchestral MM asterpieces 


SYMPHONY NO. 3 IN E FLAT 
MAYOR (“Erotica”) (Beethoven): 
Walter & Philh.-Symph. Orch. of 
New York. Set M-449 50* 

SYMPHONY NO. 5 IN E MINOR 
(Tchaikovsky): Rodzinski & The 
Cleveland Orch. Set M-go6.. .5.50* 

SCHEHERAZADE, Op. 75 (Rimsky- 
Korsakov): Rodzinski &8 The Cleve- 
land Orchestra. Set M-398.. .5.50* 

ROMEO AND JULIET (Tchaikov- 
Sky): Rodzinski & The Cleveland 
Orchestra. Set M-478 


PETER AND THE WOLF (Proko- 
Siev): Stokowski cond. the All Amer- 
ican Orch., featuring Basil Rathbone, 
narrator. Set M-477 

OVERTURE 1812 (Tchaikovsky): 
Rodzinski & The Cleveland Orches- 
tra. Set X-205 

PEER GYNT SUITE NO. 1 (Grieg): 
Beecham & London Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Set X-180 

DON JUAN (Strauss): Fritz Reiner 
& Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra. 

2.50* 

LES PRELUDES (Symphonic Poem 
No. 3) (Liszt): Weingartner & Lon- 
don Sym. Orch. Set X-198...2.50* 

SYMPHONY NO. 5 IN C MINOR, 
Op. 67 (Beethoven): Stokowski con- 
ducting the All American Orchestra. 


SYMPHONY NO. 2IN D MAJOR, 
Op. 73 (Brahms): Barbirolli & Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Orchestra of 
New York. Set M-g12 50* 

SYMPHONY NO. 9 IN D MINOR 
(“Choral”) (Beethoven): W eingartner 
& Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. 


Trade Marks “Columb.” “astorwarts” ant @HD) too.u.s.pation, Set M-227..... 0660000044 8050" 
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SYMPHONY IN D MINOR 
(Franck): Mitropoulos &§ Minne- 
apolis Sym. Orch. Set M-436.5.50* 


NUTCRACKER SUITE, Op. 774 
(Tchaikovsky): Stock & Chicago 
Symphony Orch. Set M-395..3.50* 


FINLANDIA (Sibelius): Rodzinski 
conducting The Cleveland Orchestra. 
POO 1 (a1 5 RN ake heli Cee 1.00 


MARCHE SLAVE, Op. 37 (Tchai- 
kovsky): Rodzinski &§ The Cleveland 
Orchestra. 11567-D. 


HUNGARIAN RHAPSODY NO. 2 
(Liszt): Stokowski cond. the All 
American Orchestra. 11646-D.1.00 


AFTERNOON OF A FAUN (De- 
bussy): Beecham & London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. 69600-D ..1.00 


BOLERO (Ravel): Stokowski con- 
ducting the All American Orchestra. 
SEEXAZGE 56 be he Shue oe 2.00 


SYMPHONY NO. 4 IN F MINOR 
(Tchaikovsky): Mitropoulos 8 Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra. 
Set M-468.. 0... ccc ee eeeee 5.50* 


FIREBIRD SUITE (Stravinsky): 
Leopold Stokowski cond. the All 
American Orch. Set M-446. . .3.50* 


SYMPHONY NO. 5 IN E MINOR 
(“From the New World”) (Dvorék): 
Leopold Stokowski cond. the All 
American Orch. Set M-g16.. .6.25* 


Vocal Cfavorites 


A BRAHMS RECITAL BY 
LOTTE LEHMANN: Lotte Leh- 
mann (soprano) acc. by Paul Ulan- 
owsky (piano). Set M-453....4.00 


PATTER SONGS FROM GIL- 
BERT AND SULLIVAN: Nelson 
Eddy (baritone) with Chorus & Orch. 
cond. by Armbruster. Set M-4go 2.75 


DAUGHTER OF THE REGI- 
MENT (Donizetti): Lily Pons with 
Metropolitan Opera Orchestra. 
Set X-206 


HABANERA (From ‘‘Carmen’’) 
(Bizet); CONNAIS-TU LE PAYS 
(From “Mignon”’) (Thomas): Risé 
Stevens (mezzo-soprano) with orch. 
cond. by Weissmann. 71192-D 1.00 

HYMNS: Phil Spitalny & All Girl 
Orchestra. Set C-72. 2.50 

THE LORD’S PRAYER (Malotte): 
Nelson Eddy. 70369-D 


Cfamous (Concertos 


RHAPSODY IN BLUE (Gershwin): 
Kostelanetz & Orchestra with Tem- 
pleton (piano). Set X-196....2.50* 

CONCERTO NO. 1 IN B FLAT 
MINOR for Piano and Orchestra 
(Tchaikovsky): Petri (piano) & Lon- 
don Philharmonic Orchestra con- 
ducted by Goehr. Set M-318 ..4.50* 

CONCERTO NO. 5 IN E FLAT for 
Piano and Orchestra (‘Emperor’) 
(Beethoven): Gieseking (piano) & 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra con- 
ducted by Walter. Set M-243. .5.50* 


In Lighter Vein: 


STRAUSS WALTZES IN DANCE 
TEMPO: 4/ Goodman & Orchestra. 


MUSIC OF VICTOR HERBERT: 
Kostelanetz & Orch. Set M-415 4.50 

EDDY DUCHIN: Eddy Duchin with 
Rhythm Acc. Set C-32 

GAITE PARISIENNE—Ballet 
(Offenbach): Kurtz € London Philh. 
Orch. Set X-115 

RHUMBA WITH CUGAT: Xavier 
Cugat & Waldorf-Astoria Orchestra. 

2.5 


MUSICAL COMEDY FAVOR- 
ITES: Kostelanetz & Orchestra. 


WIENER BLUT (J. Strauss): Reiner 
& Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra. 
1.00 


DANCE OF THE HOURS: Stock & 
Chicago Sym. Orch. 11621-D . 1.00 


MEMORIES: 4/ Goodman & Orches- 
tra. Set C-62 


* Available in automatic sequence 











What happens to the peaches 
the farmer doesn’t eat? 


Go to waste? Of course not! This winter, when bare- 
limbed peach trees stand black against the snow, you 
and I will eat luscious, golden peaches. 

America has peaches on its table every month—and 
peas and beets and beans—because food packers swift- 
ly seal the goodness of ripened farm products in tin 
cans and Duraglas jars. 

Packaging is the transportation system that brings 
America a balanced, health-giving diet the year 
‘round. The makers of metal and glass containers 
supply a vital need—trustworthy, economical packages 
in which American industry distributes foods, drugs 


and countless other necessities throughout the nation. 

Packages are important in defense. With containers 
to preserve them, no food product need be wasted. 
Into bottles, jars and cans also go the chemicals, 
drugs and essential materials that must be accumulated 
as defense stockpiles. Most of all, modern packaging 
helps keep life on an even keel. 

As makers of both Duraglas and Metal Containers, 
we are proud to be part of this basic industry. From 
our laboratories have come many of the advances 
in packaging. From them will come more .. . to better 
serve America. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS 


GLASS CONTAINERS +« METAL CONTAINERS + CLOSURES ¢ SHIPPING CARTONS 
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agement of world supplies will be essential 
to avoid widespread rationing if Hawaii’s 
trade is cut. 


Russer: The nation has almost 600,000 


tons of natural crude rubber on hand, 
enough for a year at normal consumption 
rates, while production of the synthetic 
product will reach 12,000 tons this year 
and double that next year. However, civil- 
jan consumers, for the most part, must get 
along without new tires until synthetic 
plants catch up with the demand or the 
blockades are ended. 


Six: All remaining silk supplies will be 
commandeered for military - uses, halting 
the manufacture of silk hosiery, underwear, 
and all other garments. Women are already 
accustomed to rayon for under and outer 

arments, however, and by mid-1942 nylon 
could fill half their normal hosiery needs, 
but they must eke out the remainder from 
lisle, rayon, and cotton, or go bare-legged. 


Tin: Stocks of this metal, the bulk of 
which comés from Malaya and the East 
Indies, are sufficient for sixteen to eight- 
een months’ consumption at current rates, 
but, to guard against a protracted block- 
ade, replacement. of tin cans by paper and 
glass containers wherever possible will be 
ordered soon. 


Spices: America’s tea, pepper, and many 
other spices come almost entirely from 
Southeastern Asia. Several months’ sup- 
ply of each type are on hand, but restric- 
tions on consumption are virtually inevi- 
table to make these last as long as pos- 
sible. Much the same situation is true of 
opium, shellac, tung oil, tapioca, hemp, and 
sisal, which also come mostly from the 
East Indies and the Philippines. 


Soaps: Soap makers got most of their 
palm and coconut oils from the affected 
area. Toilet soaps probably will undergo 
a change almost immediately, soybean and 
other domestic oils gradually being sub- 
stituted for the imported in manufacture. 


Priorities: Of far greater importance 
to businessmen, and to consumers as well, 
is the fact that actual war will necessitate 
further drastic reductions in the amounts 
of steel, copper, chrome, and other metals 
available for civilian use. Practically no 
metal-using industry will escape the ax. 


Controls 


Businessmen certainly know wartime 
restrictions: Congress has already enacted 
a priorities law and a statute authorizing 
the President to seize property and plants 
necessary for defense. Many industrial 
material prices have been frozen, and dras- 
tie controls over dealings in foreign ex- 
change (the freezing of foreign-owned 
assets) have been instituted, while the 
production of many civilian products such 
as automobiles, refrigerators, and copper 
and brass gadgets has been severely cur- 
tailed. The ban on non-defense building, 





Sea Power (In commission) 
United States 


17 battleships, 7 aircraft carriers, 37 
§ cruisers, 170 destroyers, 113 submarines 
in commission—a total of 344 warships. 


Japan 
12 battleships, 8 aircraft carriers, 46 
cruisers, 125 destroyers, 71 submarines 
—a total of 262 ships. 
Arm Power 


The Army and Navy each have 4,000 
planes, with the Army’s including 2,500 





How the Fighters Weighed In 


Accurate data on the relative strength of Japan and the United States are not 

» available, since Tokyo has not published military figures in years. But semi- 
official estimates, made before the outbreak of war, indicated that the United 
States Navy’s three Fleets were a third stronger than Japan’s Navy, that the two 
armies were relatively equal, but that the American Air Force was far superior. 
The figures shown below. do not allow for losses sustained in the present conflict: 
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first-line combat craft in fighting trim. 
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Together the Japanese Army and Navy 
were estimated to have about 3,600 
planes of all types. (American experts 
considered these mostly obsolete.) 


Lanp Power 


Some 33 divisions, numbering about 
1,600,000 officers and men, are under 
arms. 


Japan has more than 3,000,000 trained 
men, many experienced in actual war. 
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which did not become effective in the 
World War until September 1918, was or- 
dered weeks ago by the SPAB. 

The outstanding addition to these con- 
trols will be the rationing imposed upon 
individual consumers to make existing sup- 
plies of imported goods stretch over years 
if necessary. Only Eastern motorists, as a 
result of the abortive gas-shortage scare, 
so far have had a taste of the rationing 
that impends. 

The war makes enactment of a strike 
ban somewhat similar to that contained 
in the Smith bill probable (see page 52). 
The unions may get that measure dras- 
tically toned down, however, by voluntary 
pledges not to strike during the war. 

Also probable are steps to limit fluctua- 
tions on the stock and commodity ex- 
changes. The government froze wheat, soy- 
bean, butter, egg, and flaxseed futures 
prices at Monday’s closings after those 
commodities had soared the permissible 
limit on the war news. The stock market 
fell back four points on Monday to June 
1940 levels, and the government bond 
market gave up a point and more. 

The price-control bill recently passed by 
the House will be almost certainly strength- 
ened by adding the licensing power of en- 
forcement and perhaps by the imposition 
of controls over wages and farm prices. 
And to help curb inflation as well as raise 
money for war, every individual faces new 
and higher taxes—perhaps the much-de- 
bated payroll deduction tax or perhaps a 
Federal sales tax. In any event there will be 
a new levy or levies that will knock every 
household budget askew. 

For exporters who have wryly witnessed 
most of their business being whittled away 
into the hands of government purchasing 
missions under the Lend-Lease program, 
the war shut off a market that had been 
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buying 15 per cent of all American exports. 
American investors hold a $240,000,000 
stake in Japan, now subject to seizure, 
mostly represented by branch auto plants 
and petroleum distributing facilities. Jap- 
anese investors, on the other hand, own 
only some $130,000,000 of long- and short- 
term assets in this country. 





Extra! Extra! 


Newspapers and Wire Services 
Go All-Out in War Coverage 


The Japanese attack on the United 
States caught the nation’s newspapers on 
a Sunday afternoon, when the presses 
were silent and cold. Reporters, editors, 
and mechanical employes were taking a 
day off. Staffs of morning papers were 
mostly still in their homes. Press services, 
not yet warmed up for their night reports, 
were sparsely staffed. 

Then, at 2:22 p.m. EST, came the jolt- 
ing news. In Washington, Presidential Sec- 
retary Stephen Early telephoned the three 
major services from his Morningside Drive 
home: “The Japanese have attacked Pearl 
Harbor!” Instantly relayed to New York 
headquarters of the Associated Press, the 
United Press, and International News 
Service, the news was flashed via teletype 
to the nation, north to Canada, and south 
to Latin America. In less than five min- 
utes, journalism was mobilized for one of 
the toughest Sundays in its history. 

In Washington, the news nerve center, 
the copy mills ground feverishly. Full staffs 
were mustered as employes deserted their 
Sunday dinners. Secretary Early sped to 
the White House, where more than a dozen 
correspondents already had assembled. At 
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3:05 Early issued a second statement, 
slightly more detailed than the first. There- 
after, press statements came at few-minute 
intervals as the President was apprised of 
the latest developments. By 3:55 p.m. 
some 60 reporters crowded the White 
House press room. 

Although radio and cable communica- 
tions to the East were partially blocked, 
the service correspondents stationed in 
Hawaii, the Philippines, and other focal 
points shot eyewitness accounts to San 
Francisco offices. INS claimed a first with 
an on-the-scene account from Honolulu, 
where Dick Haller, awakened by the crash 
of bombs, hurried to the top of the Adver- 
tiser Publishing Co. building, then tele- 
phoned an account to San Francisco at 
2:33 p.m. (9:03 a.m. Honolulu time). At 
2:58 p.m. the UP wires carried a story by 
Frank Tremaine, with firsthand news of 
the bombing of the Pearl Harbor Naval 
Base and Hickam Field. His story was re- 
layed by his wife, who had established a 
through telephone connection. A_ short 


while later Francis McCarthy of the UP 
phoned a lengthy story of the bombing 
and damage. 

AP managed to duplicate the Honolulu 
color stories with a cable account from 
Hugh Lytle. Both AP and UP gathered 
material from the radio listening posts, 
picking up Tokyo and other Far Eastern 
points, as well as European information 
from London and Berlin. But the bulk of 
the night reports of all services originated 
in Washington. 

All this time, newspapers were rolling out 
extras. On the West Coast, The Los Ange- 
les Times and The Examiner each put two 
extras on the street, as did The Examiner 
and The Chronicle in San Francisco. The 
(Portland) Oregon Journal published five 
extras. In Chicago, the new Sun (see page 
78) beat its rival, The Tribune, by nearly 
an hour. The Kansas City Journal and 
The Times (morning edition of The Star) 
printed special editions; so did The New 
Orleans Times-Picayune. No extras were 
printed in Boston. In Manhattan, The New 


York Enquirer, a scare-head Sunday aiter. 
noon weekly, was out first, but the morning 


_ tabloids soon followed. 


Censorship followed quickly so as to as. 
sure no leakage of vital military or naval 
intelligence. The Navy Department 
clamped down on all news dispatches and 
messages to Europe or the Far East, pend- 
ing establishment of cable and _ wireless 
censorship at source. Editors were warned 
that they were bound by the voluntary 
censorship system on the domestic front 
and by invocation of the 1917 Espionage 
Act. And on Monday, Naval censorship 
personnel, previously trained for the emer- 
gency, moved into their appointed posts 
in communication offices, including Globe 
Wireless, Press Wireless, RCA, Mackay 
Radio, Commercial Cable, and Western 
Union. 


Preparedness 

The news services had been looking 
ahead. Only last week they announced bol- 
stering of all their Far Eastern bureaus, 





From Diplomacy to War: the Verbal Exchanges of the Final Hours 


Some of the sharpest spoken and writ- 
ten official exchanges in diplomatic history 
accompanied the progression of the United 
States-Japanese crisis through the final 
stages from negotiation to war. Following 
are salient excerpts: 


Secretary of State Cordell Hull (verbal- 
ly, to Japanese Ambassador Admiral Kich- 
isaburo Nomura, referring to a note from 
Tokyo rejecting a proposal for a multi- 
lateral Pacific nonaggression pact, which 
was turned down on the charge that this 
country and Britain were “conspiring” 
against Japan, opposing Japanese expan- 
sion in East Asia, and trying to detach 
Japan from the Axis): “I must say that in 
all my conversations with you during the 
last nine months I have never uttered one 
word of untruth. This is borne out abso- 
lutely by the record. In all my 50 years of 
public service I have never seen a docu- 
ment that was more crowded with infa- 
mous falsehoods and distortions—infamous 
falsehoods and distortions on a scale so 
huge that I never imagined until today 
that any government on this planet was 
capable of uttering them.” 


From Emperor Hirohito’s Proclamation: 


We, by grace of Heaven, Emperor of 
Japan and seated on the throne of a line 
unbroken for ages eternal, enjoin upon 
thee, our loyal and brave subjects. We 
hereby declare war upon the United States 
of America and the British Empire. 

It has been truly unavoidable and far 
from our wishes that our empire has now 
been brought to crossed swords with Amer- 
ica and Britain. More than four years have 
passed since China, failing to comprehend 
the true intentions of our empire, and 
recklessly causing trouble, disturbed the 


peace of East Asia and compelled our em- 
pire to take up arms. 

Eager for the realization of their ambi- 
tions to dominate the Orient, both Ameri- 
ca and Britain, by supporting the Chung- 
king regime, have aggravated disturbances 
in East Asia. Moreover, these two powers, 
inducing other countries to follow suit, in- 
creased military preparations on all sides 
of our empire to challenge us. 

Patiently we have waited and long have 
we endured in the hope that our govern- 
ment might retrieve the situation in peace, 
but our adversaries, showing not the least 
spirit of conciliation, have unduly delayed 
a settlement and in the meantime they 
have intensified the economic and political 
pressure to compel our empire to submit. 

The situation being such as it is, our 
empire, for its existence and self-defense, 
has no other recourse but to appeal to arms 
and to crush every obstacle in its path. 


From the President’s Message: Yester- 
day, Dec. 7, 1941—a date which will live 
in infamy—the United States of America 
was suddenly and deliberately attacked by 
naval and air forces of the Empire of 
Japan . . . The attack was deliberately 
planned many days or even weeks ago. 
During the intervening time, the Japanese 
Government has deliberately sought to de- 
ceive the United States by false state- 
ments and expressions of hope for contin- 
ued peace. 

Japan has, therefore, undertaken a sur- 
prise offensive extending throughout the 
Pacific area. The facts of yesterday speak 
for themselves. The people of the United 
States have already formed their opinions 
and well understand the implications to 
the very life and safety of our nation. 


“es 


As Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
and Navy I have directed that all meas- 
ures be taken for our defense . . . No mat- 
ter how long it may take us to overcome 
this premeditated invasion, the American 
people in their righteous might will win 
through to absolute victory. 

Hostilities exist. There is no blinking 
at the fact that our people, our territory 
and our interests are in grave danger. 

With confidence in our armed forces— 
with the unbounding determination of our 
people—we will gain the inevitable tri- 
umph—so help us God. 

I ask that the Congress declare that 
since the unprovoked and dastardly attack 
by Japan on Sunday, Dec. 7, a state of 
war has existed between the United States 
and the Japanese Empire. 


Text of Congress’ War Resolution: 
Whereas the Imperial Japanese Govern- 
ment has committed unprovoked acts of 
war against the Government and the peo- 
ple of the United States of America: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, that the 
state of war between the United States 
and the Imperial Japanese Government 
which has thus been thrust upon the 
United States is hereby formally declared; 
and the President is hereby authorized and 
directed to employ the entire naval and 
military forces of the United States and 
the resources of the Government to carry 
on war against the Imperial Japanese Gov- 
ernment; and, to bring the conflict io a 
successful termination, all of the resources 
of the country are hereby pledged by the 
Congress of the United States. 
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making them the largest staffs in American 
press history. Resident string correspond- 
ents were even scattered over the strategic- 
ally important Wake, Midway, Guam, 
Samoa, and Fiji Islands. AP bureau heads 
included: Lytle in Honolulu; R. P. Cronin, 
Manila; Max Hill, Tokyo; Morris J. Harris, 
Shanghai; Relman Morin, Saigon; C. Yates 
McDaniel, Singapore; Spencer Moosa, 
Chungking; Vaughn Meisling, Hong Kong; 
\’, Lewisohn, Peiping, and H. Hagedorn, 
Batavia. UP’s staff chiefs: Tremaine, 
Honolulu; Richard C. Wilson, at its newly 
equipped Manila bureau; Robert T. Bel- 
laire, Tokyo; Harold Guard, Singapore; 
Francis M. Fisher, Chungking; Robert P. 
Martin, Shanghai; Jack Raleigh, Batavia; 
Darrell Berrigan, Bangkok, and George 


‘ Baxter, Hong Kong. INS bureau managers: 


Haller, Honolulu; Percy Whiting, ‘okyo; 
M. C. Ford, Shanghai; Robert Robb, Ma- 
nila; Jack Goette, Peiping; S. A. Wykes, 
Singapore; J. P. Kosak, Batavia; S. A. 
Gray. Hong Kong, and Prabas Nilubol, 
Bangkok. 

No one knew what would happen to the 
correspondents within Japanese-controlled 
territory. UP had already made arrange- 
ments to transfer its personnel in the event 
of hostilities. The war came too suddenly. 
INS requested the State Department on 
Monday to arrange for the earliest possible 
exchange of Whiting in Tokyo. But it was 
too soon to learn of the fate of captive 
correspondents. 





Radio’s Role 


Japan’s surprise attack on American ter- 
ritory Sunday found the American net- 
works better prepared than at the outbreak 
of the European war. Radiomen, knowing 
that an explosion in the Pacific was likely 
at any moment, had been building up their 
staffs while cutting down at the quieter 
European spots. 

Only last week Columbia had quadrupled 
its nightly pickups from the Far East, 
while National allotted more time to its 
Batavia and Manila outposts. Mutual had 
put a man at Manila. And it was from the 
radio, which started interrupting routine 
programs and finally swung into 24-hour 
service, that most Americans first learned 
their country had been blitzed into war. 

MBS got a bulletin from the United 
Press at 2:25 p.m. EST, and one minute 
later crackled the air with a flash. Colum- 
bia received the news from its Associated 
Press wires at 2:28 p.m., and two minutes 
later aired it on The World News Today 
program. At the same time NBC radioed 
the flash over its networks. Manila was 
scheduled to come in at 2:46.55 p.m. for 
Columbia, and Ford Wilkins, CBS cor- 
respondent, did hit the air, but only mo- 
mentarily, being blacked out by unde- 
termined disturbances. 

Meanwhile, radio newsmen everywhere 
went into high gear. At 3:56, the CBS 


server reported, 
been under way approximately three hours, 








short-wave listening post received BBC 
airing the news that “during the attack 
on Oahu and Pearl Harbor several planes 
were shot down. Anti-aircraft guns went 
into action at Pearl Harbor, leaving clouds 
of smoke over the naval yard. These mes- 
sages were quoted by the BBC as coming 
from 


“agency messages from Honolulu.” 
At 4 p.m. EST, a dramatic newscast was 


radioed by an NBC observer atop the roof 
of the Advertiser Publishing Co. Building 
in Honolulu. One of the Honolulu KGU 
staff, he described the attack on Pearl Har- 
bor by planes, “undoubtedly Japanese.” 


the NBC ob- 
“it is a real war’—had 


The battle—“it is no joke,” 


and damage was severe. 

As the afternoon waned, the networks 
interrupted regular programs with bulle- 
tins. By 5:35 p.m. EST, CBS had reported 
that Japan had declared a state of war with 
the United States. Flashes giving first Ber- 
lin reaction and a War Department warn- 
ing against sabotage followed. Bert Silen, 
NBC correspondent, broadcast from Ma- 
nila that President Manuel Quezon had 
declared “the zero hour” had come. Royal 
Arch Gunnison, MBS Manila correspond- 
ent, reported the surprise of Army and 
Navy authorities in the Philippines at the 
attack of Hawaii. Silen came over NBC 
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Then, looking to future assistance in the 


vast conflict engulfing the nation, the radio 
men announced that all their facilities 
would be placed at the service of the gov- 
ernment. 


Next day, at 12:30 p.m. EST, the Presi- 


dent’s address to Congress was carried to 
the people of America and the world via 
American radio. Picked up directly from 
the House, the declaration was aircd by 
every available hookup of the wireless 
medium. 





Atlantic Gains 


Allied Shipping Losses Cut; 


Navy Tanker Salinas Avenged 


Between Cape Race at the tip of New- 


foundland and the bluff coast of Scotland, 
a state of war between the United States 
and the Axis existed long before the Pacific 
attack. In that stormy, fog-shrouded sea 
region, the United States Navy, in coop- 
eration with the British, has been fighting 
to keep the vital supply lines open in the 
face of the submarine menace. 


Last week Washington and London 


broadcast good news from this battle of 
the Atlantic. 


During November, fewer 





BRITISH AND ALLIED MERCHANT SHIPPING LOSSES 
SINCE THE WAR STARTED 
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again to report the taking of the Interna- 
tional Settlement of Shanghai by the Jap- 
anese. Sidney Albright of NBC telephoned 
from Batavia that the Governor General 
of the Netherlands Indies had declared 
war on Japan. CBS heard the pro-Axis 
Shanghai short-wave station broadcasting 
that “America and Japan are now at war 

. heavy casualties in the Philippines 
were also caused.” 


Newsweek chart—Starworth 


than 100,000 tons of Allied shipping were 


. lost, British naval authorities estimated, 


the lowest since the fall of France. In con- 
trast, bad months like June 1940 and May 
1941 have seen losses of about 500,000 
tons. Recently, however, the average has 
been about 180,000 tons per month. 
Coincidental with the revelation of this 
figure, the Navy deviated from its an- 
nounced policy of secrecy on its lucl: in the 
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submarine hunt and made its first official 
assertion that it had probably hit a U-boat. 
This apparent hit was made on Oct. 30 by 
the Navy tanker Salinas, which shelled 
the submarine shortly after she was tor- 
pedoed 700 miles off Newfoundland, then 
made port under temporary repairs. 





Fall In! 


Zooming Quotas for War Needs 
Draw Young America to Colors 


All over the United States, on Monday 
of this week, young men—-and some not so 
young—picked up their hats and _ said 
something like: “Good-by Mom” or “I 
quit.” Then they besieged the Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, and Army recruiting offices, 
asking for a chance to fight in the Battle 
of the Pacific. 

Long lines of men stood in front of many 
recruiting stations when the doors opened. 
A few had waited all night. In New York, 
the Navy office had to close shortly after 
noon, swamped by an avalanche of 1,200 
applications—about twice the number re- 
ceived in that period on the first day of 
the war in 1917. This demonstration raised 
hopes of naval officials that it might be 
unnecessary to take on Selective Service 
draftees to man the new ships being com- 
missioned, as they had considered (NEws- 
WEEK, Dec. 8). 

The Army, which had fewer applications 
for enlistment than the Navy and Marines, 
had no such hope, however. Its first con- 
cern, therefore, was to get rid of the legal 
restrictions that keep the draft complement 
below 900,000 men and prevent the use of 
these draftees outside of the Western 
Hemisphere or off United States territory. 
Because there is some doubt as to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s power to remove these 
restrictions, the House Military Affairs 
Committee prepared to place the matter 
before Congress. 

What further action the Army will take 
to build up its strength depends upon the 
war and the availability of equipment. In 
its early stages, at least, the war in the Pa- 
cific is a clash of naval and air power, with 
few places to use large land forces. 

However, indications that the United 
States intends to have a large enough ful- 
ly trained Army ready to launch a land of- 
fensive whenever necessary came thick and 
fast. Brig. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Na- 
tional Selective Service Director, told re- 
porters at Boise, Idaho, that one million 
class-A men were ready for induction. 
State quotas will be increased immediately, 
he said, and such quotas will be doubled 
and tripled in January and succeeding 
months. In Washington, high military 
circles regarded it as certain that all en- 
listed reserves—including men_ released 
because they are over 28—will soon be 
called up. And without waiting for formal 
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International 


Uncle Sam’s Far Eastern allies: The Philippine Army .. . 





“Wide World 


... soldiers of the strategic Netherlands Indies ... 


orders, officers of the Ninth Corps Area at 
Fort Lewis, Wash., ordered discharged 
draftees to report to their local boards for 
assignment to active duty. 


o 





Echoes in Europe 


For the first time in two years Europe 
experienced the unique sensation of read- 
ing and hearing about a major war other 
than its own. The news that two more 
great powers were locked in mortal con- 
flict excited even the inhabitants of the 
bomb-shattered cities of Britain and Ger- 


many. For the British it meant above all 
else that a long-felt desire to have the 
United States as an ally had been realized. 
For the Germans, the news awakened all 
the ominous recollections of the World 
War when the United States swung the 
tide against the Central Powers. 

The British kept their promise to de- 
clare war “within the hour” if the United 
States were attacked. Actually, Parlia- 
ment beat Congress by some four hours in 
recognizing the existence of a state of war. 
According to constitutional practice, Par- 
liament does not have to pass an actual 
declaration of war. Therefore, Prime Min- 
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Metcalf from Black Star 
... the Chinese (assembling U.S. trucks for use on the Burma Road) .. . 


" Wide World 


...and the Burmese joined hands in a common defense effort 


ister Churchill simply told the House of 
Commons that war had been declared on 
Japan. He linked the new struggle with 
the conflict against Germany, characteriz- 
ing Hitler as “the root of the evil.” 

The governments of the British Domin- 
ions fell in line behind the mother coun- 
try. Canada even beat both the United 
States and the British to proclaiming war. 
The Netherlands Indies also came through 
with a declaration of hostilities in the 
small hours of Monday morning. 

The German and Italian radios opened 
the Axis campaign against the United 


States. They both repeated the old charge 
that President Roosevelt was the world’s 
greatest warmonger and pointed out that 
by the terms of the Axis alliance Germany 
and Italy were bound to go to the aid of 
Japan. They gleefully proclaimed that at 
last the President had got what he was 
asking for—extension of the war to the 
rest of the world. To this the White House 
retorted that Germany had done all it 
could to provoke a Japanese-American war 
in order to stop the Lend-Lease program. 
Nevertheless, this program will continue in 
full operation. 


Week in the Nation 


Suddenly shrunk in importance in the 
eyes of a nation face to face with history 
were other events in the United States 
last week: 


Propacanpa: The Rome radio boasted - 
that Abraham Lincoln, after the Union 
disaster at Bull Run in 1861, had asked 
Giuseppe Garibaldi, Italy’s liberator, to 
command the Union Armies. The idea was 
promptly branded absurd by American 
historians, but musty State Department 
records disclosed that the Red Shirt had 
in fact been offered a major generalship. 
The Italian at first rejected this humble 
position, insisting on the title of com- 
mander-in-chief. A year later, after being 
thrown into prison by the Italians, he ap- 
pealed to American diplomats to help ob- 
tain his release so that he might, belatedly, 
accept the lower job. This time the Ameri- 
cans answered “no.” 


Reuier: Two thousand hibernating frogs 
were flown by bomber to London for medi- 
cal research on war injuries. Ten beards, 
accompanied by their owners, gathered 
in New York as object lessons in the con- 
sequences of holding back donations of 
razor blades for unshaven Britons. Such 
diversity last week marked the war relief 
activities that have raised more than $110,- 
000,000 here for European sufferers since 
war broke out in 1939. Last week a late- 
comer among the more than 530 relief 
agencies, Russian War Relief, Inc., opened 
a drive for $3,000,000. 


Urop1a: Planners of peace spoke out. 
Henry Ford, who in 1915 sailed a peace 
ship to Europe in an unorthodox attempt 
to end the World War, backed a scheme 
for world peace enunciated by Alfred Lord 
Tennyson in Locksley Hall 100 years ago. 
The poet visualized a day when 


... the war drum throbbed no longer, 
and the battle-flags were furled 

In the Parliament of man, the Federa- 
tion of the world. 


Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, adding his voice, specifically praised 
“Union Now,” Clarence K. Streit’s book 
calling for union with Great Britain as 
the first step to such a federation. Streit 
himself found even more gratifying a For- 
tune survey showing that popular senti- 
ment for a world federation has risen 
from 7 to a peak of 35 per cent since 
August. 


Fate: Long one of America’s most 
dreaded industrial racketeers (NEWSWEEK, 
Sept. 15) Louis (Lepke) Buchalter was 
sentenced in Brooklyn to electrocution for 
ordering the death of Joseph Rosen, 
candy-store proprietor. The same punish- 
ment was ordered for Louis Capone, Lep- 
ke’s lieutenant who planned the crime, 
and Emanuel (Mendy) Weiss, the trigger 
man who fired the shot. 
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Marked by Fury and Surprise 


Winter and Hard Blows 
Force Halt in Push on Moscow; 
Reds Quit Finnish Territory 


The war that engulfed the Pacific 
dwarfed the struggles on the other battle- 
fields of the world conflict for the time 
being. But in another sense the shedding 
of American blood gave these distant 
struggles a reality that they had not hith- 
erto possessed for the United States. Even 
as men died in Hawaii, so were the soldiers 
of America’s allies selling their lives dearly 
against a common foe in the scrubby des- 
erts of North Africa, in the drifting snow 
of the Russian front, and in the empty 
reaches of the oceans. 

For the second time in history almost 
the entire world was locked in deadly 
combat, with the stakes higher than ever 
before. But war in the Pacific was ushered 
in against a background of Allied success. 
In Libya, the British recovered from the 
shock of the German breach of the Tobruk 
corridor and brought the Axis forces to 
battle again. In Russia, a revamped Soviet 
Army and High Command continued to 
deal the Germans hard blows and a Nazi 
spokesman admitted that the Reich had 
abandoned the attempt to take Moscow. 
On the sea, the British sank three German 
commerce raiders and lost the Australian 
cruiser Sydney in doing so. 


Libya 

Winter came to the desert last week. 
The heavy rain squalls that gather over 
the Mediterranean and sweep in along the 
coast of Egypt and Libya damped down 
the sand and dust. A cold and bitter wind 
caused soldiers to don overcoats hurriedly, 
and at night the thermometer plummeted 
below the freezing mark. 

It was against this dismal background 
that the Germans dealt a heavy blow to 
Britain’s hopes of a speedy victory in 
Libya. One day the German 15th and 21st 
Armored Divisions, together with the 
Italian Arieta Division, seemed securely 
bottled up in the northeastern corner of 
the Italian colony. The next day Gen. 
Erwin Rommel, the German commander, 
had executed a brilliant maneuver that 
cut off the Tobruk forces from the main 
British units in the desert. 

What happened was that Rommel 
wheeled the 15th Division to the south of 
the main battlefields at Bir el-Gobi, broke 
through the British, circled back again to 
the north, and attacked the imperial forces 
in the rear. At the same time, the 21st 
Division joined in the attack. The British 


had expected almost any maneuver except 
this, for it had been their fixed idea that 
the Axis forces were attempting only to 
break out and escape in order to set up a 
new line farther to the west at Derna. 
The rain and this setback brought a tem- 
porary lull in the battle, with both sides 
bringing up supplies and reinforcements. 
Then the struggle began again. But this 
time it took on more the character of a 
protracted campaign. Much of the fighting 
turned into mopping up work, raids on 
enemy columns, and artillery duels. The 
British began transferring prisoners to the 
rear and announced a preliminary count 


sei and Libya 





of 7,500. The tanks clashed again but not 
in the great encounters of the opening 
phases of the campaign that Prime Minis. 
ter Churchill had hopefully described as 
possible Waterloos or Blenheims. 

The long-range factors, however, were 
still weighted in favor of the British. The 
general strategic position gave them many 
advantages. The Royal Air Force likewise 
continued to dominate the air, shooting 
down 22 Axis planes in one day. And the 
navy claimed that 60 per cent of all ships 
sent from Italy to Africa were being sunk 
in the Mediterranean. 


Russia 


It was at exactly 10 o’clock of a freez- 
ing night at Smorgoni, halfway between 
Minsk and Vilna in the wastes of White 
Russia, that a small man, bundled up in 
a cloak, stepped into a great coach. The 
date was Dec. 5, 1812. The man was Na- 
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Cartoon History: Russian artists of the period ridiculed 
campaign that ended in his ignominious retreat in December of 1812... 
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poleon Bonaparte. He was leaving the 
remnants of the Grande Armée in Russia 
and returning to France. The greatest ad- 
venture of the “Little Corporal” was over. 

Last week the fateful and well-nigh in- 
credible parallel to the Napoleonic cam- 
paign that has appeared time and again 
during the Russo-German war once more 
occurred. A German spokesman in Berlin 
announced that the great battle to take 
Moscow had been abandoned and that the 
“war of movement” had ended on the en- 
tire front. For Adolf Hitler, another cor- 
poral, it also represented the end of a 
mighty effort. It was only two months ago, 
on Oct. 7, when the Nazi launched their 
greatest drive against the Soviet capital, 
that he had promised the German people 
the end of the war was in sight. 

The admission of the German inability 
to take Moscow came on the heels of the 
first real defeat suffered by the Nazi Army 


oor 


—the loss of Rostov to the forces of Mar- 
shal Semyon Timoshenko. Furthermore, 
the Russians continued to hurl the Ger- 
mans back far beyond Rostov. According 
to some reports, Soviet troops had encir- 
cled the Nazis at Taganrog and were push- 
ing down from Stalino and Gajcul toward 
Mariupol—where the armies of General 
von Kleist were supposed to be preparing 
for a strong stand. In these attacks the 
Cossacks, who made Napoleon’s retreat 
from Moscow a long misery, once again 
took their revenge. Wielding sabers, the 
horsemen of the Don Valley fell upon the 
fleeing Nazi columns. 

The German failures before Moscow and 
at Rostov were the most spectacular evi- 
dence of the way in which the Russian 
Army has been reorganized in the midst 
of a terrible campaign. It is a different 
army from the one which faced the Ger- 
man onslaught on June 22. Special Guard 
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... Soviet posters, predicting the same fate for Hitler, seemed. vindicated 
last week by Berlin’s admission that operations had been halted. 








divisions have been formed, in which the 
troops receive double pay and _ special 
privileges. Vast reserve armies are train- 
ing in the valley of the Volga under the 
direction of Marshals Budenny and Voro- 
shiloff. New officers have risen rapidly 
through the ranks. And the High Com- 
mand has been drastically reshuffled. 

The High Command shifts were perhaps 
the most important factor in the Russian 
successes and brought a new galaxy of 
names into the military firmament. The 
Commander-in-Chief is Stalin himself in 
the post of Defense Commissar. Under 
him are the chiefs of the two great divisions 
of the front—Marshal Timoshenko in the 
south and Gen. Gregory Zhukoff in the 
north (the Germans have divided their 
forces into three commands under Leeb, 
Bock, and Runstedt). 

Timoshenko’s chief of staff is Gen. 
Vassily Sokolovsky, a onetime Czarist 
officer and the man primarily responsible 
for halting the German attack east of 
Smolensk in July. The Armies on the Ros- 
tov front are under General Cherevichenko, 
another old crony of Timoshenko, and the 
actual capture of the city was accom- 
plished by the 9th, 56th, and 37th Armies. 
On the central front, Zhukoff has under 
him three of the ablest commanders—Gen. 
Ivan Koneff in the Tula sector, General 
Soldatoff at Mozhaisk, and General Roko- 
sovsky at Volokolamsk. The more or less 
isolated armies at Leningrad are under 
General Khorzin. 

There is no common denominator to the 
personalities of these officers. Some of them 
served in the Czarist Army. But most of 
them got their start during the revolution 
and rose through the ranks. General Ko- 
neff’s career is typical. He came from an 
impoverished peasant family in the Arch- 
angel region, left school at 12 to work in a 
lumber mill, and joined the Russian Army 
in 1913. He served all through the revolu- 
tion and then in the Far East. After all 
this, like so many Red officers, he went to 
military school and finally learned the 
theory of his profession. Koneff was grad- 
uated from the Frunze Military Academy 
in 1934 and in a short time attained divi- 
sional rank. 


Finland 


The Russians evacuated their last bit of 
Finnish territory—with the exception of a 
few miles on the Arctic coast—last week. 
Transports and warships took between 20,- 
000 and 30,000 men from the base at Han- 
gé, ceded to the Soviet after the Finnish 
war. With this act, the last excuse of the 
Finns for continuing the war against the 
Soviet disappeared. On Dec. 6, Britain, in 
response to an old Soviet demand, there- 
fore declared war on Finland and on the 
Reich’s two other satellites, Hungary and 
Rumania. The British declaration fell on 
the 20th anniversary of Finland’s inde- 
pendence and was not at first made public. 
At the same time, the United States 

















Calendar of the War 
1939 


On Sept. 1 Hitler invaded Poland, and 
two days later France and Britain de- 
clared war on Germany. Russia invaded 
Poland on Sept. 17, and Poland surren- 
dered unconditionally Sept. 27. On Nov. 
30 Russia invaded Finland, getting terri- 
tory in the peace of March 13, 1940. 


1940 
Between April 9 and June 2 Germany 
successfully invaded Denmark, Norway, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg. Despite defeat, four-fifths of the 
BEF was evacuated from Flanders. Italy 
entered the war on June 10, and by June 
24 France, with Pétain as Premier, had 
accepted the Italo-German armistice 
terms. Russia seized Northern Bukovina 
and Bessarabia from Rumania June 28; 
the British attacked and rendered use- 
less a major part of the French Fleet 
July 3. The German air offensive, begun 
against Britain on Aug. 8 and continued 
through September, failed to break 
British morale. Italy conquered British 
Somaliland and invaded Egypt Aug. 19- 
Sept. 14. Between Sept 27 and Nov. 24 
German diplomacy and threats brought 
Japan, Hungary, Rumania, and Slovakia 
into the Axis alliance. Italy’s invasion of 
Greece, started Oct. 28 was thrown back 
into Albania; and the British offensive 
from Egypt, begun Dec. 9, reached Ben- 
gasi, Libya, by Feb. 6. 
1941 
On March 11 the Lend-Lease Act was 
signed. Italo-German forces drove the 
British from Bengasi back to Egypt 
April 3-13. Hitler’s 26-day conquest of 
Yugoslavia and Greece ended May 1. 
On April 13 a Russo-Japanese neutrality 
pact was signed. Between April 19 and 
July 12 the Allies occupied Iraq and 
Syria. On May 10 Hess flew to Britain. 
Hitler attacked Russia June 22. On July 
7 the United States occupied Iceland. 
Japan completed occupation of Indo- 
China July 23. On Aug. 14 Churchill and 
Roosevelt announced the eight-point 
“Atlantic Charter.” On Sept. 11 Presi- 
dent Roosevelt ordered the Navy to 
“shoot on sight.” On Oct. 16 Gen. Hideki 
Tojo formed a new Japanese Cabinet. 
On Oct. 30 the United States destroyer 
Reuben James was sunk. On Nov. 18 the 
British launched a full-scale offensive 
against the Axis forces in Libya. In Ber- 
lin thirteen nations signed the anti-Com- 
intern pact on Nov. 25. 


Last week 
Dec. 1-8—Japan launched sudden na- 
val and air attacks against Hawaii, 
Singapore, Midway, Guam, Wake, and 
the Philippines, torpedoed U.S. ships in 
the Pacific, and landed invasion troops 
in Malaya. Immediate declarations of 
war against Japan came from the British 
Empire, the Netherlands Indies, the 
United States, and many Latin American 
states. In Libya, encircled Axis units 
broke out of a British trap. The Germans 
admitted that attempts to capture Mos- 

cow had been abandoned. 
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Newsweek map—Manning 


A reorganized Russian military machine stopped the Germans 


seized six Finnish ships in American ports. 

Strategically, the Finnish front bulks 
large in Anglo-American plans for supply- 
ing Russia because tis Axis Armies con- 
centrated there threaten «© sever the vital 
Murmansk railway. It is also, however, 
one of the most difficult fronts on which 
to fight. NeEwsweex’s Berlin correspondent 
last week sent the following account 
of conditions on the Finnish battle line 
after an interview with a reporter from 
a propaganda company who had just re- 
turned. 

“He is 34 years old and said that all 
the others in his company were between 20 
and 22, as life was so hard it was impossi- 
ble to keep older men there. He said that 
the Germans were receiving a fifth of a 
pound of butter a day, real tea and coffee, 
and for meat they got what they could 
shoot. They received no fruit, but to com- 
bat the cold, which ranged down to 30 and 
40 degrees below zero, they were given two 
bottles of rum a day. The soldiers have 
just been given their winter uniforms. He 
said that a lot of British and American 
planes were over them and expressed as- 
tonishment at this fact. He said the Rus- 
sians were well armed, well clothed, and 
magnificent fighters. When asked how 
long the Russian war would continue he 
said in English: ‘For a long time, it’s not 


over by a long shot’. 


Treason at Trieste 


Italy has a Special Tribunal for De- 
fense of the State to deal with political 
crimes. Once its six Black Shirt judges 
hand down a decision there is no appeal. 
Its trials usually are held in secret—unless 
there is some good reason for publicizing 
the evidence. 

Last week’s session of the Special Tri- 
bunal in Trieste made big news headlines 
in the thin Italian papers. The proceedings 
started on Dec. 2, when the court chan- 
cellor read a preliminary police report on 
“a very wide movement of a conspirative 
nature” against both the Fascist regime 
and the Duce himself. It took the official 
two hours to get through it. 

The report accused 60 men in custody 
and another eleven still at large of the 
biggest plot in the two decades of Italian 
Fascism. Specifically, they were charged 
with blowing up three munitions works 
in 1940 with the loss of 137 lives, causing 
other sabotage, and conspiring to set up 
a Soviet state around Trieste, which has 
a large Slovene minority and has always 
been a hotbed of anti-Italian agitation. 
A former Yugoslav government was 


linked to the plot, too. The evidence of 
this point included a document signed by 
some 80 Italo-Slovenes and sent to 4 
former Yugoslav War Minister which the 
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HONOURS OF 
The Royal Horse Artillery: 
(Full Dress) 


This gallant corps shares the battle honours of countless British 

regiments which it has brilliantly supported on scores of far 

flung fronts. It has gloriously lived up to its motto — Quo Fas et 
Gloria Ducunt—W hither Fate and Glory Lead. 


HONOURS OF 


Dewar’s “White Label’ 


Award of the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition, Chicago, 1892 \% 
. . one of more than 


60 medals honouring Dewar’s 
White Label for Excellence 
in Scotch Whisky. 





At “‘stand-to” before your favorite bar or at ease in 
the home station it is brilliant strategy to draft the 
services of this seasoned campaigner. Command 
DEWAR’S White Label. . . highball of the highlands 
. medal Scotch of the World. 


Victoria Vat 


12 


years old 
also known as Ne Plus Ultra 


A blend of the highest 
quality whiskies produced 
in Scotland—each at the 
absolute peak of mellow- 
ness, smoothness, richness. 


White Label 
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COMMAND DEWAR’S “AT EASE” 

















Both 86.8 Proof » BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. Copyright 1941, Schenley Import Corporation, New York. 
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AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 66 ° as 
DEWAR’S WHITE LABEL SCOTCH b { 
and a set of Scotch Officers 
Full-color reprints. Edition No. 4 now ready— l g 6 | C 
Includes 6 new 9 x 12 full color officer prints, 


without advertising, suitable for framing. Sent upon 
receipt of 25¢. Schenley Import Corporation, New 


York Cay, N. ¥. Department W. THE MEDAL SCOTCH OF THE WORLD 
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ERE’S good news for Christma 
shoppers that will save timd 
money and many a weary step 
Firestone dealers and stores now car 
in stock a wide variety of merchandis 
for home and car. There you will fin 
conveniently displayed, many ideal gif 
for every member of the family. 
Among hundreds of quality produ 

at popular prices are electrica 
appliances made by General Electric 
Westinghouse, Toastmaster and Silex 


For a PMerry Christma 


With Safti-Sured Firestone DeLuxé 
Champion Tires on your car, you wil 
avoid delays and dangers on you 
Christmas shopping trips. 

Longer mileage and greate 
durability result from the use o 
Vitamic Rubber in the tread and cord 
body, made possible by adding a new 
rubber vitamin called “Vitalin.’ 

Protection against skid« ing i 
increased by the new Safti-Sto; Gear 
Grip Tread. Patented Sa/:i-Loc 
Gum-Dipped Cord Body gives greate 




















Protectors in your tires. They « utwea 


a blowout as harmless as a slo ¥ leak 


































protection against blowouts. Ad how 
comforting it is to have Firest« ne Lift 


three sets of ordinary tubes ar | maké 
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sporting goods that bear such famous 
names as Spalding, Wilson and Walter 
Hagen— more than 100 different toys 
for children, including Lionel trains, 
Flexible Flyer sleds and Erector sets. 

Illustrated here and listed below 
are helpful suggestions for making 
your Christmas selections. See these 


attractive displays today and do your 
rica/m Christmas shopping comfortably and 
ctri@g inexpensively. Convenient budget terms 
lex can be arranged if you desire. 
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Lis:-n to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks, 
Ma*garet Speaks and the Firestone Symphony 
Orcestra, under the direction of Alfred Wallenstein, 
Mo:day evenings, over N. B. C. Red Network 
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Steel Conserved by Preformed Wire Rope ait 


%* It pays to use preformed wire rope. Being preformed this “rope”’ lasts the C 


longer—cuts the number of machine shutdowns—steadies production. It 









is easier, faster, safer to handle. It saves both time and money. 


%& But preformed wire rope does far more than that. By lasting longer, it 
conserves steel, and steel is a vital necessity to America today. Anything 


that helps conserve steel for America is of itself a vital necessity. 


* The steel conserved this year by the longer service of preformed wire rope 
would be enough to build more than 10,400 3-inch caliber guns for mer- 


chant ships. 


%& Preformed wire rope is an essential to industry, a necessity for the Nation. 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE 


Ask Your Own Wire Rope Manufacturer or Supplier 
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Germans were said to have unearthed at 
Belgrade. 

Foreign correspondents compared the 
Trieste case with the Moscow treason 
trials of a few years back, hinting that 
the Italian Government had stage-man- 
aged it to warn any plotters, real or po- 
tential, against the regime. But the trials 
jiffered in at least one respect. Where 
the accused Russians stuck to their al- 
leged confessions in court, many of the 
Italo-Slovenes, students, professors, and 
peasants repudiated the ones they were 
supposed to have made. 

The Tribunal kept its star confession 
for the climax. It was that of Francesco 
Kauz, whom the police said had planned 
to kill Mussolini during a visit to Capo- 
retto in 1938. Kauz, according to the con- 
fession, lost his nerve at the last moment. 
The Fascist press called the Duce’s 
escape a “miracle.” 





Curfew in Paris 


On Dec. 2 Reichsmarshal Hermann Gor- 
ing attended a “collaboration” dinner ‘in 
Paris with Premier Admiral Jean Darlan, 
ex-Premier Pierre Laval, and Marcel Déat, 
the pro-Nazi editor. 

While the dinner was in progress, an- 
other German fell victim to French anti- 
Nazis. A medical officer was shot and 
slightly wounded while walking in the 
Tenth Arrondissement. The Nazis im- 
posed a curfew on the district where the 
shooting took place. Three days later, de- 
spite warnings of “more rigorous repris- 
als,” a German officer was shot. Some vic- 
tims of earlier attacks, who were killed, 


have been given official funerals, one at 
the Church of the Madeleine. 











The German Labor Ministry last 
week set up a special illegitimacy bu- 
reau to look after the interests of un- 
married mothers and of children born 
out of wedlock. Actually, this incident 
is only one illustration of a careful Nazi 
policy toward women. Newsweek has 
just received a detailed report on this 
policy. Highlights from it follow: 


{ Dr. Leonardo Conti, German Health 
Minister, recently told Strasbourg wom- 
en: “The Fihrer welcomes every new- 
born citizen of the Reich regardless of 
whether its producers are in possession 
of a slip of paper called a marriage 
certificate or not.” 


4 Labor Minister Robert Ley, address- 
ing Frankfurt women workers, declared: 
“The word ‘illegitimate’ must be blotted 
out of our German language.” 


{ Propaganda Minister Goebbels an- 
nounced: “She [the German woman] 
belongs to the bedroom, the kitchen, 
and the nursery. There she finds happi- 
ness and meets the demand of her holy 
§ mission as a woman of the Nordic race. 


{ Some 7,670,000 women and girls are 
working in factories and 5,000,000 
on farms because of the war. Another 
1,300,000 are servants. Of all, 53 per 
cent are married. 


| The year 1940 saw 12,000 more births 





First Duty of German Womanhood: More Babies 


. Hitler himself appointed her. All Ger- 


than 1939—thanks to the vigorous Nazi 
campaign for more children. Childless 
married women have been warned that | 
their first duty is to produce offspring. 


{| A sort of lonely hearts club is con- 
ducted by so-called “Populating War- 
dens.” They look up unmarried girls 
of 22 and make them select mates, in 
or out of wedlock, from filed photo- 
graphs of suitable Aryan males. 


| At 16, girls must spend a year in a 
labor camp. Labor-camp girls, however, 
are constantly told to enjoy life just 
the same. They are sent to the front in 
groups for weeks at a time and soldiers 
on leave visit the camps. Hitler’s Vél- 
kischer Beobachter countered parental 
objections: “It doesn’t do the girls any 
harm out there in the open air and 
with all the solid food they eat, if a 
strong German boy of pure blood puts 
his arms around a girl a little more 
vehemently than those prudish town 
girls may be used to. Besides, we have 
to put away all prudishness which be- 
longs to another period.” 

§{ Supreme authority over the Reich’s 
30,000,000 women is wielded by Reichs- 
frauenfiihrerin Gertrud Scholtz-Klink. 


man women must belong to the Frauen- 
front, while the Frauenschaft is the | 
woman’s elite corps. 








Problem Child 


The fall of Gondar, last Italian strong- 
hold in Ethiopia, on Nov. 27, brought to 
an end the empire that Mussolini con- 


A German officer shot in Paris was buried in state from the Madeleine 





quered from Haile Selassie. Last week the 
British announced that an agreement had 
been made with Italy for the evacuation 
of the thousands of noncombatant would- 
be Fascist empire builders and that they | 
themselves would clear out “as soon as 
existing military interests . . . are liqui- 
dated.” 


Significance 


Britain’s pledge to withdraw from Ethi- 
opia came seven months after Haile Selas- 
sie’s return to Addis Ababa. The long de- 
lay in any official British statement con- 
cerning the permanent political status of 
the country aroused suspicions both at 
home and abroad, although on Oct. 1 For- 
eign Secretary Anthony Eden did deny 
that the government had any intention of 
making it a “protectorate.” But Britain’s 
interests are unlikely to be liquidated un- 
til after the war and it is a foregone con- 
clusion that London will continue to be 
represented at Addis Ababa by politico- 
military advisers such as Brig. Daniel San- 
ford, the so-called Lawrence of Ethiopia. 

Even with the Italians out of the pic- 
ture, Britain’s troubles in Ethiopia are far 
from being at an end. There still is the 
problem of restoring order. The Italians 
encouraged a return to the old tribal ri- 
valries that caused such upheavals in the 
past. They still hold as hostages the best 
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Newsweek Correspondence: Reich Faces a Depressing Christmas 


Mexico Crry: Despite the bright win- 
ter sunshine, Mexico City, at its altitude 
of 7,400 feet, gets miserably cold in De- 
cember and January, the more so because 
only a few of its houses, office buildings, 
or hotels are equipped with any kind of 
central heating. Naturally the demand for 
fuel is intensified. This demand was dra- 
matically illustrated by the queues of the 
capital’s poor, lined up at midnight in 
front of a charcoal vendor’s stall fighting 
for a handful of “carbon” to keep the tiny 
braziers burning in their rooms or huts or 
lean-to’s. Charcoal is vital to the lower 
classes because it provides not only heat 


for the room but fuel for the kitchen 
stove. Mexico City has no municipal gas 
system. People who have gas stoves buy 
their gas in steel tanks. 


Buenos Aires: Potatoes, which are Ar- 
gentina’s second staple crop after wheat, 
went through a crisis recently when specu- 
lators created an artificial shortage. Ordi- 
narily they sell for 2 or 3 cents a pound, 
but the price skyrocketed as high as 15 
cents when market after market ran out 
of them, and reports flew about that there 
was a serious shortage. The government 
then assumed control over the potato mar- 
ket and regulated prices, bringing them 


back to the scale of 21% cents a pound, to 
the relief of distraught housewives. 


Beruin: A new decree was issued this 
week which makes it possible to buy 
mourning clothes without a clothing card. 
A person needing them has only to go to 
the clothing-card office and, if his story is 
believed, permission is given immediately 
. . . Germany’s third war Christmas js 
depressing, with store counters noticeably 
empty in the first week of December, 
Judging from the displays, presents will 
be porcelain statuettes (figures or Na- 
tional Socialist emblems), ashtrays, and 


books. 





of the surrendered Ethiopians and they 
wiped out most of the European-trained 
young men. As a result the emperor is left 
with a mere handful of able lieutenants. 

There are many tough Ethiopians strid- 
ing around in Italian uniforms complete 
with Sam Browne belts and boots, but their 
ideas are as feudal as those of any back- 
woods ras in a shamma. The Amhara 
chiefs, for example, still treat the Gallas, 
who occupy some two-thirds of the coun- 
try, as serfs. One hopeful sign, however, 
has been the appointment of Ras Ababa 
Aragai, a determined and tolerant patriot 
who resisted the Italians all through their 
occupation, as governor of a large south- 
western Galla territory. 





Lilly and Lulu 

Ever since his surrender to the Germans 
in May 1940, King Leopold III of Belgium 
has considered himself a prisoner of war; 
living the life of a recluse in his eighteenth- 
century Chateau Royal at Laeken, on 
the outskirts of Brussels, with Nazi sen- 

‘tinels guarding its gates. Little was heard 
of the tall, sad-faced 40-year-old monarch, 
whose wife, Queen Astrid, was killed in an 
automobile accident in 1935, except that 
he had grown more somber than ever in 
both mood and appearance. 

On Dec. 6 the German radio broadcast 
the news that Leopold had married again 
on Sept. 11, and next day Cardinal Van- 
roey, Archbishop of Malines confirmed it 
in a pastoral letter to all Belgian churches. 
The King’s bride was a commoner, Mary 
Lelia Baels, daughter of H. L. Baels, for- 
mer Belgian Minister of Agriculture. She 
renounced the rank of Queen and took the 
title of Princess of Rethy. As part of this 
arrangement, no children of hers will ever 
succeed to the Belgian throne. Leopold has 
two sons and a daughter by the late Queen 
Astrid, who are in the direct line of suc- 
cession. 

Leopold’s wife, who is about 30, is the 
loveliest of Baels’ three beautiful daugh- 
ters. Her friends have nicknamed her 
Lily. She is fairly tall, with dark hair, is 


fond of sport, and speaks fluent English. 
Her father, a Flemish Catholic, has al- 
ways been known to be pro-British, while 
the bride, her mother, and one sister were 
refugees in Britain during the last war. 

The fact that Leopold married a com- 
moner and had done so without some form 
of parliamentary sanction was taken as a 
strong indication that the war-weary 
ruler never intends to rule again even if 
the monarchy is restored when peace 
comes. 


{°Twenty-year-old King Michael of Ru- 
mania also has been interested in a com- 
moner—Lulu Malaxa, the dashing daugh- 
ter of Ion Malaxa, the munitions manufac- 
turer once known as the Krupp of Ru- 
mania but now a Nazi prisoner accused of 
supporting the Iron Guard revolt last 
January. 

Last week Michael’s arrival in Florence, 
Italy, with his mother, Princess Helen, 
who has a villa there, gave rise to a host 
of rumors. According to one, the Germans 
want him to marry the Princess Royal of 
Bavaria and provide Rumania with a firm 
dynastic tie to the Reich. According to 
another, the Nazis had hustled Michael 
out of the way either because of anti- 
German leanings or because he was in 
danger at home. 





Parliamentary Flare 


Winston Churchill last week requested 
Parliamentary approval for his new con- 
scription. bill for drafting men between the 
ages of 1814 and 51, instead of between 
19 and 41 as at present, and for making 
unmarried women between 20 and 30 liable 
to compulsory service in the auxiliaries of 
the fighting forces or in war factories. 

To some members of the Labor party it 
looked like a good chance to get a little 
installment of Socialism. Some 30 M.P.’s, 
among them such consistent critics of the 
government as Aneurin Bevan and Col. 
Josiah Wedgwood, immediately attacked 
the bill, demanding conscription of wealth 
as well as of man and woman power. They 


“PD 


asked for the immediate nationalization of 
mines, transport, and war plants. One of 
the Labor rebcls, George Buchanan, even 
charged that Britain was “busy building a 
Fascist state” at home while fighting Fas- 
cism abroad. 

It fell to Labor Minister Ernest Bevin 
to defend the predominantly Conservative 
government against the attacks by mem- 
bers of his own party. He argued that the 
Cabinet already had control of property 
rand could take any action necessary for 
winning the war. The draft measure 
passed 326 to 10, but the property-con- 
scription amendment was rejected by a 
336-to-40 vote. The minority of 40 
was tiny indeed. But it nonetheless went 
down in Parliamentary history as_ the 
largest vote to date against the Churchill 
government. 





Sidelights of the War 


The Scots of Edinburgh will not have 
the traditional doch-an-dorrach (stirrup 
cup) this New Year’s Day. The pubs are 
so understaffed and liquor is so scarce that 
the authorities of the Scottish capital or- 
dered all drinking places closed for the day. 


§] The works of E. Phillips Oppenheim, 
British writer of mystery stories, were 
banned from Germany by Reinhard Heyd- 
rich, Reich Protector of Bohemia and 
Moravia and right-hand man of Heinrich 
Himmler in the Gestapo. The legal sanction 
was a law passed in 1933 “for the protec- 
tion of the people and the state.” 


{No elevator stops below the fifth floor 
may be made in Paris, according to a new 
decree designed to save electric current. 
It was not explained how the ruling would 
apply to the Eiffel Tower, where the first 
“floor” is 190 feet above the street. 


{ Charles Magny, governor of the Paris 
area, upheld the city’s traditional encour- 
agement of the arts by approving an ex- 
tra ration of coal for painters, so that they 
could keep their models warm during the 
winter. 





On the go—from 
breakfast to bedtime 


. «. but Ciné-Kodak keeps up with 
them—gives you a complete family 
record. That’s why making home 
movies is such an outstanding 
national pastime today 
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BUSINESS - LABOR - AGRICULTURE 





Greater Output to Win the War 


Pledged by American Industry 


NAM Congress Reaffirms 
Its Goal to Out-Arm the Axis; 
Post-Conflict Plans Mapped 


In the week before the nation was 
drawn into war by Japan’s attack, Ameri- 
ca’s vast war-materials machine was ex- 
haustively analyzed in New York’s Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel. The appraisal was car- 
ried out before 10,000 delegates and guests 
of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers’ 46th annual Congress of American 
Industry, a turnout so unprecedentedly 
huge that it exhausted all printed copies of 
the convention program halfway through 
the three-day sessions. 

The theme of the meeting was “To 
Secure the Blessings of Liberty,” and as 
the program unfolded it showed that the 
manufacturers felt such security called for: 
(1) all-out prosecution of arms produc- 
tion to defeat the nation’s enemies: (2) 
insurance that the fundamental religious 
and civil liberties, and free enterprise, are 
“not now needlessly jettisoned, and (3) 
preparation for the postwar crisis which 
may put private initiative to its most 
crucial test. 


Arsenal 

Demonstrating that arms production 
must come first, the opening sessions of 
the congress on Dec. 3 were addressed by 
the four top Federal officials charged with 





arms production: Donald M. Nelson, ex- 
ecutive director of the Supply Priorities 
and Allocations Board; William S. Knud- 
sen, director general of the OPM; Leon 
Henderson, director of the Office of Price 
Administration, and Floyd B. Odlum, in 
charge of subcontracting and aid to small 
business in the OPM. 

In his progress report, Knudsen said that 
“production is on the way of every item 
in the defense program.” By Jan. 1, he 
declared, contracts will have been placed 
for $43,000,000,000 of arms equipment, and 
deliveries will amount to $12,007,000,000. 
But, while saying that a great deal of prog- 
ress had been made in the last six months, 
he warned: “We have a tremendous task 
in front of us and we have not all of us 
awakened to that thing as yet.” 

Nelson also stressed the immensity of 
the job that faced the manufacturers. He 
declared that, while current production 
volume represented an “amazingly fine 
achievement . . . it won’t beat Hitler,” and 
that the rate must be doubled to win the 
war. The priorities chief appealed to the 
larger producers present to do more sub- 
contracting to speed up the work. 

Accepting the challenge raised by these 
forecasts of a greater arms program, the 
NAM president, Walter D. Fuller, who is 
president of the Curtis Publishing Co., said 
in his keynote address that “no sacrifice is 
too great for industry to save liberty.” He 
proudly listed the sacrifices industry had 
already voluntarily made since the emer- 


gency began—sacrifices such as accepting 
priorities, price-control and production 
slashes without the enactment of a. law, 
supporting the imposition of excess-profits 
taxes, advocating curbs on _ installment 
credit, and giving hundreds of top officials 
to the government. Of the past year’s pro- 
duction he asserted: “Miracles of produc- 
tion are demanded. Industry is performing 
them.” 

Illustrations of just such miracles came 
from William P. Witherow, president of 
the Blaw-Knox Co., one of the principal 
producers of tank parts, and the man who 
will succeed Fuller as NAM president. He 
reported that industry had developed proc- 
esses “for boring plane propellers in twenty 
minutes instead of eight hours, reducing 
one phase of gunmaking from 48 hours to 
one minute . . . a way of making some 
types of armor plate in less than half the 
time it used to take.” 

After the outbreak of hostilities with 
Japan, Fuller and Witherow issued a joint 
statement pledging that: “Industry will 
build two battleships for every one that 
sinks. It will match every enemy bomb 
with a dozen. It will blacken the skies 
with planes to replace the ones shot down.” 


Strikes 


Repeatedly, however, speakers contended 
that industry could not keep on coming up 
with miracles if strikes in armament lines 
were not halted. Fuller bluntly asserted: 
“It is time for the Administration’s com- 
promise with labor and its afraid-to-act 
attitude to cease.” And Knudsen lashed 
out at the strikes: “I can’t for the life of 
me understand how in a period of national 
emergency such foolishness like this can 


go on.” 
In the midst of the discussions, the House 
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Behind NAM scenes: Witherow, 1942 chief, with President Fuller... Keller, Weir, and Sloan chat informally 











Reveille sounds for the Dawn Patrol at 3:45! Every suc- 
ceeding moment from then to the command that sends 
these pilots dashing across the flight deck of the U.S.S. 
Enterprise from the ready room to their planes is planned 
to build up a spirit of keen daring and cool confidence, 
the unquenchable will-to-win over sea and air and the un- 
|.nown enemy over the rim of the ocean. 

And in this pre-flight regimen, York air conditioning* 
plays an important part in keeping the ready room com- 
fortably cool for the bundled-up flyers. For it is here the 
pilots assemble after their scrambled 


“Pilots. 
Man Your Planes?!’’ 





instructions, weather reports, and to wait for the loud 
speaker to blare forth the order from the bridge: ‘‘Pilots, 


19? 


man your planes 

In the “old days” the ready room was a sweat box for 
men dressed for the bitter cold of the upper air. But, 
nowadays the perspiration no longer trickles down their 
spines or beads their brows. Comfort in these tense pe- 
riods of waiting means much to health and efficiency ... 
to the very defense of America. 

York Ice Machinery Corporation, York, Pennsylvania. 





eggs and toast and coffee and after pull- 
ing on their heavy, fleece-lined leather 
flying suits and helmets. Here they sit 
in rows like boys at school to hear final 


*York air conditioning contributes likewise to the efficiency of 
other aircraft carriers now in service, the U.S.S. Lexington, Sara- 
toga, Yorktown, Hornet, and eleven other carriers now building, 





YORK REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING 


“Headquarters for Mechanical Cooling Since 1885” 


A FEW OF THE MANY NATIONALLY-KNOWN USERS OF YORK EQUIPMENT—American Air Lines « Armour « Bethlehem Shipbuilding « Borden 
Canada Dry « Coca-Cola « Curtiss-Wright « du Pont + Eastman Kodak « First National Stores « Firestone « Ford « General Baking 
General Foods « General Motors « Goodrich « Jones & Laughlin Steel « Montgomery Ward « Pabst Brewing « Procter & Gamble 


Republic Steel « Sears Roebuck « Shell Oil « Swift « Texas Company « United Fruit « U. S. Army « U.S. Navy « Woolworth 
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passed the Smith bill (see page 52) which 
contained several of the strike remedies 
the NAM proposed in its own plat- 
form. The following day, Rep. Howard 
W. Smith was a featured speaker at the 
congress and recipient of a tumultuous 
ovation. 

The labor problem was unexpectedly 
dramatized when the Detroit home of P. J. 
Currier of the Currier Lumber Co. was 
bombed the night after he spoke to the 
NAM convention. Currier had told the 
delegates about the OPM’s recent action 
in banning his low bid on a housing con- 
tract because he was using CIO labor and 
had warned that the AFL craft-union ban 
on prefabricated housing methods, such as 
his company employs, was delaying hous- 
ing progress. The morning after the bomb- 
ing Currier offered a $1,000 reward for 
arrest of the culprits and hinted that AFL 
leaders in Detroit were involved. 

Another aspect of the labor problem was 
brought to the delegates’ attention at the 
banquet Friday night by Thurman W. 
_ Arnold, Assistant Attorney General in 
charge of antitrust prosecutions. Arnold 
was introduced by Fuller, incidentally, 
with the remark that the manufacturers 
were much happier meeting him socially 
than professionally. 

The Federal prosecutor told the industri- 
alists that a law was needed to punish 
unions which engage in conspiracies to jack 
up prices, regulate the number of workers 
on a job, and other practices not related to 
wages and working conditions. Such con- 
spiracies, recently held by the Supreme 
Court to be immune to prosecution under 
the antitrust laws, are costing consumers 
more than $1,000,000,000 a year, he esti- 
mated. He complained that legislation to 
make such conspiracies punishable, recent- 
ly introduced in the House, has not as yet 
even been slated for hearings. 


Liberties 


Almost ‘equal to their concern over the 
strike problem was the fear of the dele- 
gates that the wartime business controls 
now being slammed on might never be 
withdrawn. Witherow declared: “Let gov- 
ernment be alert in taking the controls, 
fully conscious that, in defending our 
freedom, we must not lose the freedom 
which we seek to protect.” 

H. W. Prentis Jr., president of the Arm- 
strong Cork Co. and former NAM presi- 
dent, was more emphatic. He affirmed that 
“the American people simply cannot afford 
to lose their powers of righteous indigna- 
tion even in respect to minor incidents” 
affecting their liberties. 

Referring to an even more specific threat, 
J. Howard Pew, president of the Sun On 
Co., challenged the idea now circulating 
that it is necessary for the government to 
take over many business functions during 
the emergency. He recalled the failure of 
the Federal shipbuilding program and con- 
trol of the railroads during the World War 
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Newsweek by Pat Terry 


NAM pageant: the Weirton Steel Male Chorus sings a song 
in ‘Defense Industries on Parade’ .. . 


and contrasted those instances with the 
current remarkable record of the carriers 
and of the private shipyards. 


Postwar 


Naturally, the congress devoted much 
attention to the problem of “What will 
happen when the war is over? Will there 


_ 


‘Newsweek by Pat Terry 
... while a model poses with a 
‘Mae West’ life-saving vest 





be a depression? Will millions of jobs 
end suddenly?” 

-To these questions, the NAM answered 
that a major postwar depression was not 
inevitable. “Wise policies now and after 
the defense period can prevent widespread 
unemployment” was the optimistic asser- 
tion of the platform for 1942, which was 
prepared by the resolutions committee 
headed by Charles E. Wilson, president of 
the General Electric Co. 

Alfred P. Sloan Jr., chairman of the 
General Motors Co., told the delegates 
that such policies must include sound taxa- 
tion, reduction of non-military expendi- 
tures, control of prices to avoid inflation, 
and improved labor relations. He also de- 
scribed how GM was preparing for the 
postwar crisis. Production of civilian goods 
and war materials has been separated in 
each operating unit, he said, and the official 
in charge of civilian output has heen made 
responsible for making postwar plans for 
that particular unit. Sloan himself heads 
and coordinates all of these activities which 
comprise his AH (or After Hitler) plan. 

On the same subject, K. T. Keller, presi- 
dent of the Chrysler Corp.,. told the ban- 
quet audience that the “potentials of 
industry’s service to the. future are 
unbounded and presently not even im- 
agined.” He asserted that industry can 
take the “new skills learned in defense 
production . . . and the new materials... 
and adapt them to making new products.” 

He warned, however, that to fulfill its 
postwar task industry needs the proper 
political and economic environment. He 























8-FOOT RAPID-FIRE ANTI- 
AIRCRAFT CANNON. Dodge 
supplies forgings and parts. 
Guns assembled at Chrysler 
Corporation plants. 
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THESE 28-TON “FORTS ON WHEELS” roll daily off the triple assembly lines 
at the huge Chrysler Tank Arsenal. Dodge Division is producing forgings 
machine parts for these tanks on a continuous thr 
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THE MAMMOTH DODGE TRUCK PLANT 
is already in its third year of production 
for the United States Army. More than 
70,000 specially designed and engineered 
vehicles have been delivered. These new 
types include Field Radio Cars, Troop 
and Cargo Transports, Weapon Carriers, 
Ambulances and Army Carry-Alls. 


DODGE MARCHES with the nation 


' S OUR Nation moves toward 
critical hours of its destiny, Dodge 
is moving with it. 



























DODGE SUPPLIES DURALUMIN FORGINGS for 
Martin Medium Bombers. Nose and center fuselage 
sections assembled at Chrysler Corporation plants. 











THE DOUBLE DESTINY OF DODGE 


This is no time for quibbling or com- 
promise. Dodge men are producing 
) Guns. It is time for national unity and 
intense cooperation. And they are pro- 
ducing Tanks. From its long career on 
the highways, Dodge now moves 

















: toward the skyways. Dodge is produc- 
ing vital Airplane Assemblies. c" THE 1942 DODGE IS THE 
Dodge continues to absorb all of your de- FINEST EVER BUILT. Its 
: These, it has been said, are real pro- fense assignments and to ageing delivery All-Fluid Drive . a lec 
z to your Government promptly on schedule tionary success. Its Power- 
f duction miracles— impossible, perhaps, e «« When you decide to buy a new Dodge Flow Engine leaves little to 
without the vast preliminary ground- gsc al or a. vo actually — in a in oxen ap 
the maintenance o is vast and complex performance. ousands oO: 
. work which the automobile itself has production system, so valuable and efficient them will move into the 
: laid. These vital things for National in meeting ae defense and civilian re- i mae Pl on eee 
: Defense are but the offspring of the quirenents in time of National Emergency. “ ~ grote Beg ae — 
civilian cars and trucks that bred them. y 





recreation of the Nation. 


THERE CAN BE NO CURTAILMENT OF DODGE QUALITY...NO SUBSTITUTE FOR DODGE DEPENDABILITY 
(For example, 21-6/10 miles per gallon—National Certified Test) 
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cited, in addition to the essentials men- 
tioned by Sloan, the need for a free flow 
of capital and the maintenance of free 
competition. 

The platform drafted by Wilson’s com- 
mittee also came out flatly for a Federal 
sales tax (see Business Tides) , and another 
outstanding recommendation was that a 
“single agency with a single head who has 
ful power to supervise and guide” the pro- 
duction of armaments. 


Dramatics 

Efforts of the nation’s highest powered 
' publicity men to dramatize the NAM and 
industry’s problems and activities were 
apparent through the deliberations. After 
Knudsen and Nelson praised industry’s 
armament job, the delegates were shown 
a pageant called “Defense Industries on 
Parade.” In effect, it was a progress report 
on arms output. Then, just before Odlum 
got up to speak on the problems of small 
business, the NAM staged a skit labeled 
“Calling Republic 7500”—the OPM phone 
number in Washington. This featured 
the despairing and unavailing effort of 
five small concerns to obtain OPM ac- 
tion on requests for materials or defense 
contracts. 

Other such features were the extensive 
subcontracting exhibits and the NAM 
Theater of Action, in which, with slides 
and narration, the delegates were shown 
the daily activities of the manufacturers’ 
organization in the field and in Washing- 

ton. 

Another attention-getter was the organi- 
zation’s tribute to eight women who hold 
important defense jobs in as many manu- 
facturing concerns. They were Miss Chloe 
De Long, sculptor of tires for the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co.; Miss Mary E. 
Miller, metallurgist for the Glenn L. Mar- 
tin Co.; Mrs. Ruth Walgren, who helps de- 
sign steam turbines for the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co.; Miss Jewell 
Williams, foreman of 400 girls in a RCA 
Manufacturing Co. plant; Miss Catherine 
Ferguson, metallurgist for the General 
Electric Co., and Dr. Hertha Freche, who 
holds a similar job with the Aluminum 
Co.; Miss Estella C. MacDonald, treasurer 
of the McKinnon Construction Co., and 
Miss Vivian Kellems, president of the 
company bearing her name which makes 
cable-grips used on cables for mine sweep- 
ers and submarines. 


Significance 


In addition to the important program it 
developed, the NAM’s congress also demon- 
strates that the two-phased public-relations 
program the organization has been carry- 
ing on—the formulation of sound policies 
and then making sure the public under- 
stands those policies—pays good dividends. 
Tis success is shown in the attendance and 
by the swing in public opinion revealed at 
the meeting by Dr. Claude Robinson, who 





stated that two-thirds of the public favor 


giving industry greater authority in the 
direction of arms production. 

Robinson also said that the public blames 
labor and the government, far more than 
industry, for the delays in production of 
war materials. This supported the con- 
tention advanced at the meeting by Ernest 
T. Weir, chairman of the National Steel 
Co., who blamed public apathy toward the 
defense program upon the failure of the 
Administration to adopt exemplary sac- 
rifices, such as cutting non-defense outlays. 

The meetings also evidenced the NAM’s 
observance of another cardinal publicity 
rule: stay on top of the trends. The repre- 
sentation of isolationists, so noticeable at 
the 1940 session, was missing from this 
year’s program even though it was drawn 
up weeks ago. And numerous industrialists 
echoed Sloan’s confident assertion: “I have 
little doubt as to our ability to win the 
war.” 

In Witherow, the organization has a 
president who, like his immediate prede- 
cessors, is equipped to administer the 
public-relations program effectively. A 
forceful speaker, the Blaw-Knox chief 
has had extensive experience in govern- 
ment-business relations under the NRA, 
as a delegate to the International La- 
bor Conference in 1936, and as chair- 
man of the NAM defense committee the 
past year. ; 
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Virginia Woods, and not ‘goons,’ 
was Harry Bridges’ lobbyist 





Labor Front 


Senators Ponder Smith Bill. 
Lewis Given the Closed Shop 


Acting with unexpected speed and de. 
termination, the House last Wednesday 
passed by a record vote of 252 to 136 the 
most drastic of many pending anti-strike 


‘bills—the one offered by Representative 


Howard W. Smith of Virginia. Labor lob. 
byists had largely ignored it, believing it 
had no chance. 

This is what the Smith bill would do: 
outlaw jurisdictional, sympathy, and boy. 
cott strikes in defense industries; pro. 
hibit strikes on other issues unless they 
are voted by a majority of workers in a 
government-supervised election following 
a 30-day “cooling off” period; prohibit 
mass picketing and violence at defense 
plants; freeze existing closed- and open- 
shop agreements; create a National De- 
fense Mediation Board with jurisdiction 
over all defense-labor disputes except on 
railroads; provide for voluntary arbitra- 
tion if mediation fails; make the orders 
of the arbitration board enforceable by in- 
junction or by depriving the offender of 
the benefits of other labor laws; withdraw 
NLRA status from unions permitting a 
Nazi, Communist, or person convicted of a 
felony from serving as an official; require 
unions to register their officers and dues 
and to file sworn “detailed and intelligible 
financial statements.” 

The coalition of Republicans and con- 
servative Democrats that thus over- 
whelmed Administration plans for mild 
strike curbs was welded together, accord- 
ing to some congressmen, simply by the 
“arrogance of John L. Lewis.” Others gave 
frank credit to the storm created by West- 
brook Pegler, Scripps-Howard columnist, 
who recently called the Solons “inexcusably 
docile or dumb” for waiting until the White 
House told them what labor legislation to 
pass. 

Unusual pressure from the labor lobby 
had also caused resentment. Some 350 
CIO officials had descended on Washing- 
ton, systematically canvassing the con- 
gressmen. At the height of frenzied debate 
on the Smith bill, during which the orators 
invoked the spirits of Socrates, Joan of Arc, 
John Huss, Patrick Henry, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, Henry Van Dyke, Thomas Hood, and 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Representative 
Cox of Georgia complained of “goon 
squads under the lash of Harry Bridges” 
trying to intimidate Congress. In this case, 
however, the CIO longshoremen’s chief 
had the laugh because his only lobbyist 
was youthful Virginia Woods, a union sec- 
retarial worker whose sole menace was her 
undeniable charm. 

As the week began, the Senate Labor 
Committee was considering the Smith bill 
and other less drastic proposals prepara- 

(Continued on Page 57) 














TIAC—“ The fine car 
‘tb the low price” — offers 
“ of the finest features of 
ali in its Body by Fisher, 
shown here on the 1942 
PB 1tiac Streamliner Sedan 
i “pe. 








[ is a real responsibility to deserve the faith of all the people 
who believe Body by Fisher is the finest body built. So we seek 


to meet this responsibility in many ways, such as styling, 
which is something you can see, or comfort, which 
you can feel, or conveniences, such as No Draft 
Ventilation, which you can quickly appreciate. 
We seek also for extra safety, in the solid 
strength of Unisteel Turret Top construc- 
tion. Beyond this, the rules which govern 
our work are the simple ones which 
every craftsman knows: build well, 
build durably, build honestly, so 
that your work and your name 
will live. Thus are built the 
bodies on 1942 General 
Motors cars—the only cars 
with Unisteel Turret 
Top Body by Fisher. 


The “E” pennant for excel- 
lence—highest service award 
in the Navy—has been pre- 
sented to Fisher Body for its 
ahead-of-schedule produc- 
tion of naval ordnance. 
Fisher is the first in the auto- 
motive industry to receive 
this coveted award. 


PROUDLY, FISHER FLIES THE NAVAL ORDNANCE FLAG AND “E” PENNANT 


ON GENERAL MOTORS CARS ONLY: 


Clenola Pate Cllenebs Paik, Caddlee 








Another Pipeline Helps Meet the Crucial Need for Oil 
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...and transports it to storage tanks along its three-state route 


Early last month a 236-mile crude-oi' 
pipeline was opened between Portland, 
Maine, and Montreal, Canada. Costing 
$8,500,000, it was built to save Canadian 
bound tankers the twelve-day round tri 
around Nova Scotia and down the St 
Lawrence River. 

Another big project, the 456-mile South 
eastern pipeline from. Port St. Joe o 
Florida’s Gulf Coast to Chattanoogs 
Tenn., was recently opened as far as At 
lanta, Ga., and is scheduled to be com 
pleted around Jan. 1. Built by the Pur 
Oil Co. and the Gulf Oil Corp. to carry 
gasoline and light petroleum products, i 
has eleven pumping stations. These, se: 
40 miles apart, maintain a 4-mile-an-hou 
flow. 

Instead of rounding the Florida penin 
sula to. deliver gasoline to Atlantic port 
for shipment inland, tankers in the Gul: 
now need go no farther than Port St. Joe. 
only 54 hours by sea from Texas refineries. 
Here they can empty their cargoes into 
huge storage tanks, to be fed into the 
pipeline as needed. Ten other storage sta- 
tions are situated along the route. 

The Southeastern project was started 
in February 1940, but construction was 
halted for many months by refusal of the 
Georgia legislature to give it right of 
way under highways and railroad tracks. 
Congressional enactment last summer of 
the Cole bill, granting the right of eminent 
domain to pipelines needed for national 
defense, finally permitted the work to be 
finished. 

A still larger undertaking, the 1,261- 
mile Plantation gasoline line from Baton 
Rouge, La., to Greensboro, N. C., is also 
scheduled to be completed within a few 
weeks. The $20,000,000 cost is beine 
financed by the Standard Oil Cos. of Ken- 
tucky and New Jersey and the Shell Union 
Oil Co. 

The three pipelines together‘will have « 
150,000-barrel daily capacity and will re- 
lease fifteen or sixteen tankers for service 
elsewhere. In addition, the country’s tank- 
er fleet, which now totals about 360 ves- 
sels, is being expanded by a huge con- 
struction program designed to provide 208 
more oil carriers by the end of 1943. 
About 75 of these will be delivered withi: 
the next twelve months. 

This expansion of transportation facili 
ties is necessitated by the huge emergenc: 
demands being made on the _ petroleun 
trade. As a result of defense requirement: 
and shipments to Great Britain and Rus 
sia, the industry is currently producing a‘ 
the all-time peak rate of more than 4,000,- 
000 barrels of crude daily. However, as 
was amply demonstrated during the East 
Coast’s recent oil-shortage scare, produc- 
tion of petroleum products is useless with- 
out the means to transport them to where 
they are most needed. The three new 
pipelines and the additions to the tanker 
fleet should postpone the need for ra- 
tioning. 
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SPARK PLUGS - BATTERIES 
AND LITHOGRAPHED NAMEPLATES 


ALUMINUM AND ZINC DIE CASTINGS 
STARTING, LIGHTING AND IGNITION 


TINY spark brings to the side of Liberty 
A in this War of Movement the greatest 
land, sea and air armada the world has ever 
known. It summons into action the mecha- 
nized units of America’s Defense forces. 
G In Auto-Lite’s great engineering labora- 
tories, hundreds of skilled engineers are 
working constantly to insure that this vital 
spark and the electrical system back of it 
shall give the utmost in performance. 
G Today, 18 Auto-Lite plants are manufac- 
turing spark plugs, batteries and 
complete ignition systems... instru- $ 


ments, wire and cable... units for * 





tanks, combat and reconnaissance cars, sea 
planes and mosquito fleets, pursuit ships 
and long range bombers. In addition, there’s 
a wide range of other Defense material — 
mess kits, map cases, projectiles, boosters 
and fuses, gun firing solenoids, trigger 
arm assemblies, plastic and die cast prod- 
ucts... Q To see the job through to a 
successful conclusion The Electric Auto- 
Lite Company pledges every resource at its 
command. The record of past accomplish- 
ment by its men and machines is proof, 
we believe, of their ability to serve 


: the Nation’s ever-increasing need. 











ETCHED, EMBOSSED 


WIRE AND CABLE 
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AIRCRAFT AND OTHER INSTRUMENTS 
AND GAUGES 


LAMP ASSEMBLIES - METAL STAMPINGS 


HORNS AND SIGNAL DEVICES 
PLASTIC PRODUCTS « LEATHER GOODS 


























eee ALL THREE ARE ESSENTIAL 


s ~~ 


It takes figures—accurate and up-to-the-minute—to make pro- 
duction plans .. . to keep materials moving toward scheduled 


points of assembly ... to meet payrolls promptly ... to provide 





management with the statistical controls on which to base quick 





decisions. Today, when minutes count, both government and 












MATERIAL CONTROL . . [J 
cost REcoRDS. . . . industry are using Burroughs Statistical, Forms Writing, Book- 
payaou encores... keeping, Calculating and Adding Machines to meet these vital 
EARNINGS CALCULATION 

AND ACCRUAL . . . [J figuring needs in less time, with less effort, and at less cost. 
PURCHASE AND PAYMENT 

RecorDs.. ....{Q BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
EXPENSE DISTRIBUTION . [] 6676 SECOND AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
sTATIstICS . ...°. 

: BUDGETARY CONTROL . [] 
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Small Fry Fashions: ‘Farmer’s Daughter’ and ‘Mother's Little Helper’ 


(Continued from Page 52) 

| tory to reporting out labor legislation as 
soon as the upper house has cia neces- 
sary war Measures. 


q Bridges had another laugh oo when 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
set aside his conviction on charges of con- 
tempt of a Los Angeles Superior Court. 
The conservative Los Angeles Times and 
its managing editor, L. D. Hotchkiss, were 
also freed on a similar contempt charge by 
the court. Bridges’ conviction originally re- 
sulted from a telegram he sent to Secretary 
of Labor Perkins in March 1938 character- 
izing a decision against his union as “out- 
rageous, while the newspaper was named 
for a series of editorials in 1937-38 dealing 
with cases pending before the California 
court. The newspaper’s vindication termi- 
nated what was widely regarded as one of 
the gravest threats to “freedom of the 
press” in California. 


{A few hours after the Japanese bombed 
Honolulu, three tired men filed out of a 
rom in New York’s Commodore Hotel 
and announced that John L. Lewis had 
won another great victory: the union shop 
in the captive coal mines owned by the 
steel companies. Dr. John R. Steelman, 
head of the United States Conciliation Serv- 
ice and chairman of the three-man arbitra- 
tion board appointed by President Roose- 
velt to settle the dispute, sided with Lewis 
on the closed-shop issue. Benjamin F. 
Fairless, president of the United States 
Steel Corp., third member of the board, 
voted against the decision but, like all the 
steel companies, his firm accepted the ver- 
dict. 
{The growing split between John L. 
Lewis, United Mine Workers chief, and 
his protégé Philip Murray, CIO president, 
was emphasized last week when some 30 
officials in District 50, the coke, chemical, 
and cosmetics division of UMW were 
either ousted or demoted. Although Kath- 
tyn Lewis, secretary-treasurer of District 
50 and daughter of John L., declared the 
ges were “for efficiency,” by coinci- 
dence those purged: happened to be pro- 
Murray and opposed to Lewis’ isolation- 
~ist. policies, 





Drawings by William Steig 


‘Glamor Gul’ 
Styled by Steig 


The most delightful characters of the 
bristle-haired cartoonist William Steig are 
“Small Fry,” supercilious children por- 
trayed in blasé moods. Already popular in 
New Yorker drawings and in woodcarv- 
ings, they now blossom out in a new field, 
that of children’s clothing. “Small Fry 
Fashions,” outfits for boys and girls be- 
tween the ages of 3 and 6, will be intro- 
duced early in January by G. H. & E. 
Freydberg, Inc. The line will be nationally 
advertised with drawings by Steig. 





Commission Row 


“They hold me up as a robber, a bandit, 
and a gyp. They are going screwy down 
there. They are lying.” 

That was Leon K. Shanack’s comment 
on last week’s hearings by a House Mili- 
tary Affairs subcommittee in which his 
activities in connection with defense con- 
tracts were described. The inquiry, 
prompted by growing resentment in Con- 
gress against the payment of fees for ob- 
taining government orders (NEWSWEEK, 
Dec. 8), brought out testimony to the ef- 
fect that Shanack, a New York salesman, 
received $23,527 representing a commis- 
sion from the Transcontinental Machine & 
Tool Co. of New York for getting it sub- 


contracts from two aeronautical concerns.. 


His total commissions on similar transac- 
tions were placed at $212,892. 
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Shanack, who had been subpoenaed to 
appear before the committee, failed to 
show up on the date set. He told reporters 
that he was too busy getting out a ship- 
ment of defense supplies but hoped to 
testify later. 





Trade Winds 


Steps to maintain United ‘States trade 
with Central and South America despite 
the dislocations of the war and to reduce 
Axis influence in the Western Hemisphere 
were taken last week by several govern- 
ment agencies: 


§ The Supply Priorities and Allocations 
Board agreed to make available 218,600 
metric tons of tin plate for export to Latin 
America in the year beginning Dec. 15. 
This was the first action in the program 
to assure delivery of essential commodities 
to this country’s southern neighbors in or- 
der to help maintain their economic sta- 
bility. Serious shortages of canning mate- 
rials have developed in Mexico, Chile, and 
several other countries because the war has 
cut off tin-plate exports from Germany 
and England. To meet this situation, up to 
35 per cent of the allotment from this 
country is to be shipped during the next 
three months. 


4] The Administration added 189 names to 
its blacklist of concerns and individuals in 
Central and South America alleged to be 
acting for the benefit of Germany or Italy. 
This raised the total to about 2,500 such 
persons and firms whose assets in this 
country have been frozen and with whom 
trade is banned. At the same time it was 
reported from Guatemala City that the 
German-owned Nottebohm Harmanos, 
with banking and coffee interests through- 
out Central America, discharged a ma- 
jority of its employes Dec. 1 because of its 
inclusion in the blacklist. This is the big- 
gest direct hit yet scored by the Ameri- 
can, boycott policy, although there have 
been numerous changes of ownership, per- 
sonnel shifts, reorganizations, and closing 
of branch offices as a result of the United 
States’ action. 





Rifle of Honor 


In the Grand Ballroom of the Hotel 
Astor in New York City one night last 
week, a small, wiry man rose briefly and 
received the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers’ Holley Medal, awarded only 
“for some great and unique act of genius 
of engineering nature that has accom- 
plished a great and timely public benefit.” 

The man was 53-year-old John C. Gar- 
and, Principal Ordnance Engineer at the 
Springfield Armory. The “act of genius” 
was the “invention and development of 
the semi-automatic rifle . . . caliber .30, 

(Continued on Page 59) 





TRAINS, PLANES, AUTOS 
A NEW INVENTION—IT'S 


THE PORTABLE RADIO 
GUARANTEED TO PLAY WHERE 
OTHER PORTABLES FAIL... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


AT HOME OR AWAY, THE YEAR "ROUND COMPANION 


A mostremarkableinvention . . . the Patented 
cH i i Movable Wavemagnet in = new portable 
4 radi oO 








inari 
outside wires or ground. 


LISTEN WHILE YOU TRAVEL “' 
eee PLAY... OR WORK , 


Take this wonder portable where ordinary 
portables will — work efficiently; in a train, 


Patented M 

magnet, exclusive with Zenith. 

Check up on your next train trip. See how 

ae —o ad vis oe "Ys and how 
o' makes fa lo so. Your mon 

back if Zenith fails. = 


2 | WORKS ON LIGHT SOCKET OR BATTERY 
ia 6If you want to save your battery, plug into 
any light socket ...110 volt AC or DC. 


UNDER NO OTHER NAME BUT ZENITH 
-..Can you obtain this radio or a pertable that {s, has, 
and does so many things! Patented a ae 
yet movable—combination battery and lighting current 
operation—loudspeaker and carphone reproduction — 
adjustable to wrens conditions— tion at home or 
travelling. Don’t buy until you see and hear the Zenith 
Univ. Portable at authorized Zenith dealers everywhere. 
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mes available for even vi an 
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(Both extra equipment.) 
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Ceetain details as to what the war 
means on the economic front are clear, 
but it is still too early to draw broad 
conclusions. That must wait until gov- 
ernment policy crystallizes and until it 
is possible to study-and appraise public 
reaction as reflected in our markets. One 
thing, however, is evident. This is that 
we must seriously and immediately face 
the issue of raising more money by 
taxes. Otherwise the cost of the war 
will be multiplied many times over by 
inflation and we may find that although 
we win the war we wreck our economy. 

How can we raise money immedi- 
ately? There have been two answers 
given to this question: One a with- 
holding tax on all income—that has 
been considered earlier in this column; 
the other, the suggestion made last 
week by the National Association of 
Manufacturers. This recommendation 
was for “a general Federal sales tax 
payable upon the last sale of all goods 
and commodities produced for use or 
consumption.” 

Note carefully that wording—“the 
last sale of all goods and commodities 
produced for use or consumption.” 
That would make the tax all-inclusive, 
not a mere sales tax upon individuals. 
Under this proposal a business firm 
which buys a lathe with which to pro- 
duce other goods, or a grocery store 
which buys a showcase in which to dis- 
play its wares, would pay a tax just the 
same as the person who buys the goods 
produced on the lathe or the housewife 
who buys groceries. 

The only test as to whether the tax 
would apply is whether the thing being 
bought is to be “used” or “consumed” 
by the buyer. If it is, he pays the tax, 
regardless of what the thing may be. 
Only when the commodity is bought 
for resale—such as the goods bought by 
a merchant to be sold to his customers 
—would the tax fail to apply. 

' Ts such an all-inclusive sales tax de- 
sirable? Is it the proper way to reach 
those incomes, composing in the ag- 
gregate more than half 9. our total n-- 
tional income, which are now “almost 
untouched by direct taxation”? 


There is room for much difference 
of opinion on this problem. A sales tax 
of this character is, to use the technical 
term, a regressive tax. That is it falls 
disproportionately heavy upon those of 
low income. This is because the same 





An Issue We Must Face At Once 


by RALPH ROBEY 


rate applies all along the line. If one 
spends only half of his income, the tax 
applies merely on that half. On the 
other hand if his income is so small that 
it all has to be spent in order to live, 
he will have to pay a tax on the whole 
amount. 

A tax which operates in that way 
seems most unfair. According to the 
principle of ability to pay, which is the 
accepted basis for levying taxes, the 
person with a large income should pay 
proportionately more, not less, than tiie 
person with a low income. That is the 
reason most economists favor income 
taxes with a progressive rate. 

But in considering a sales tax at the 
moment, this regressive feature is only 
a part of the story. The tax must be ap- 
praised as a part of our whole tax sys- 
tem—a system which already includes 
heavy progressive income taxes. The 
problem, thus, is not a matter of mak- 
ing rich and poor pay the same rate. 
The well-to-do are already paying 
proportionately more. The question is 
simply how to supplement our pro- 
gressive income-tax system—how io 
reach the incomes that are below the 
present exemption of $750 for a single 
person and $1,500 for a married person. 
Can this best be done by a removal of 
these exemptions and the imposition of 
an income tax on everyone, or is it bet- 
ter to reach these incomes by means of 
a sales tax? 


All things considered—the writer 
of this column has changed his opinion 
on this in the past six months—it 
would be better to use a general sales 
tax of the character recommended by 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. Such a tax would be easier to 
administer than an income tax, even if 
the latter is deducted at the source, and 
probably would cause less injustice and 
less hardship. Further, with the present 
system of steeply progressive income 
taxes such a levy would not do violence 
to the principle of ability to pay when 
our tax system as a whole is considered. 

Such a tax, with a 10 per cent rate, 
in the opinion of experts would yield 
about $6,000,000,000 a year. To those 
of low income this rate would be a real 
burden and it is easy to say that they 
cannot afford it. But they can afford 
the tax much better than they can run- 
away inflation, and that is the choice 
that we have to make. 
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(Continued from Page 57) 

an outstanding contribution to our nation- 
al defense.” The “great and timely public 
benefit” was making the American dough- 
boy the best-armed infantryman in the 
world. This was accomplished by issuing 
what official regulations and the inventor 
call the M1, soldiers call the Garand, and 
ordnance experts call the greatest advance 
in infantry weapons since the beginning 
of the World War. 

And last week, with production by the 
Armory and Springfield running about 
1,500 a day, the United States Army, 
which is the only one in the world to use 
such a weapon as standard equipment, re- 
yealed that by the first of the year every 
man jack in its ranks who still has the 
five-shot bolt-action Springfield but should 
have the new rifle will have it replaced by 
the 9-pound Garand. This weapon fires 
its eight bullets with no more operations 
than successive pulls on the trigger. Gas 
pressure is used to eject the empty car- 
tridge and click another bullet into place. 





Financiers’ Forum 


Closely in tune with the announced 
theme of “Meeting Changing Times,” the 
opening address of the 30th annual con- 
vention of the Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation last week was delivered by a labor 
leader, the AFL chieftain William Green. 

A record turnout of 600 delegates who 
convened for the second consecutive year 
in sunny Hollywood, Fla., heard the labor 
leader give assurances that in spite of 
other disagreements employes would unite 
with employers to uphold the capitalistic 
system. Reaching a nationwide audience 
in the first radio broadcast of IBA pro- 
ceedings, Green’s address urged, however, 
immediate planning to ease the eventual 
transition to a peacetime economy so as 
to avoid the widespread unemployment 
and financial loss that might destroy con- 
fidence in private enterprise. 

According to Emmett F. ‘Connely, re- 
tiring after two years as IBA president 
and salaried chairman of its public-infor- 
mation committee, the changes faced by 
this nation are not entirely related to the 
war but are part of a world trend toward 
state socialism along the road of debt, 
taxation, and inflation. In a fighting 
speech Connely assailed certain Americans 
“high in authority” who ignored the wis- 
dom of experience, mentioning specifically 
the SEC. And he pointed out that busi- 
hess more and more was going in hock to 
some 30 tax-supported government lend- 
ing agencies. 

These remarks irritated Edward C. 
Eicher, chairman of the SEC, who after a 
prepared speech extolling the new har- 
mony between his agency and the IBA 
walked outside and told reporters that the 
bankers were “bellyaching” and “calamity 
howling.” Advising against traditional 








_ When I’m a Grown-up Lady...” 


“Pll have a beautiful house...” 


Indeed you will, Susan. A wonderful house. We 
don’t know exactly what it will be like. But it 
will be far nicer than today’s houses, because all 
houses will be better in ever so many ways. And 
there will be many things in your house that aren't 


even invented yet. 


“I'll have a big, shiny automobile... ” 


Or an airplane. Or even something like a magic 
— knows? Our radios and telephones 
and refrigerators all seemed like magic when we 


first heard of them. 


“I'll have lots and lots of money...” 


Money? Money isn’t everything, Susan. But 
every nickel, every dollar will buy more than it 


does today. Go on. 


“And—and—and Ill always be happy, like you!” 


APPIER, we hope, Susan. 
| i For your visions are coming 
true. The tide we grown-ups call 
progress is moving in that direc- 
tion; even wars can't stop it. The 
world you dream of is being made 
right now—in the laboratories, 
where scientists are discovering 
things that will make people 
happier—in the factories, where 
the very speed and efficiency de- 
veloped for armament-building 
will make other products cost less 
and will make them more plenti- 
ful in years to come. 


Your visions are coming true 
because so many people in so 
many organizations like General 
Electric are inspired by the hope— 
by the belief—that the world of 
tomorrow will be better than the 
world of today. And they are 
working to make it so. General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
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American industry has accepted the responsibil- 
ity of serving America, is accepting the respon- 
sibility of helping to defend America, will 
accept, tomorrow, the responsibility of belpin 

to build a better America and a better world. 
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Wide World 


New IBA president: John S. Fleek 


skepticism of new methods, he declared 
that if the investment bankers were really 
doing their claimed job of siphoning small 
savings into industry, the many govern- 
ment lending agencies would be unneces- 
sary. 

One committee report had shown plain- 
ly, however, why the bankers were wor- 
ried: in ten months of 1941 industrial new 
capital issues amounted to $237,000,000, 
while government financing of new plant 
construction totaled $4,000,000,000 in the 
fifteen months ended Sept. 30. Repeating 
last year’s request for a chance to partic- 
ipate in the arms program, the delegates 
formally offered their services and facili- 
ties “to sell Defense Savings Bonds in any 
manner or activity.” 

As their president and public-informa- 
tion chairman for next year, the IBA 
named John S. Fleek of Cleveland, a part- 
ner of Hayden, Miller & Co. and recently 
association vice president and aide to 
Connely. A onetime wholesale grocer Fleek 
served as a captain of artillery in the 
Meuse-Argonne offensive during the last war. 





Benevolent Boss 


In 1937 Harmon P. Elliott, president 
and chief owner of the Elliott Addressing 
Machine Co., set up a $250,000 trust fund 
for employes who had been with the firm 
for ten years or more. Last week, while dis- 
tributing this year’s $9,000 income from 
the fund, the black-haired 5-foot-11 execu- 
tive announced an even larger benefaction. 

Fifty-one per cent of the company’s 
common stock, worth about $430,000, is to 
be set aside as a gift for the ten-year men, 
who now number 160. The rest of the 570 
employes at the firm’s Cambridge, Mass., 
factory and sales offices throughout the 
country are to participate in the plan when 
they reach a decade of service. 


“T can’t take the stock with me when I 
die,” Elliott observed. “I’ve already taken 
care of my family with a $365,000 trust 
fund and now I want to take care of my 
employes.” He explained that he intended 
to continue running the business until his 
death, when two trustees named in his will 
would take over. When they die, the em- 
ploye-stockholders will elect their succes- 
sors from among the company’s ten high- 
est-paid executives. The employes have no 
union, and the concern has never had a 
strike. 

In making the announcement, Elliott 
also revealed that this has been a banner 
year for the company, which in June be- 
came entirely free of debt for the first 
time in its history. Within 60 days it will 
have a new source of income from the pro- 
duction of hand grenades for the govern- 
ment. 

Now 54, Elliott joined the firm as a $15- 
a-week office boy 34 years ago. In 1922, on 
the death of his father, who founded the 
business, he became president. Inheriting 
the mechanical genius of his father, who 
invented the low-wheeled trotting sulky 
and the steering mechanism used in mod- 
ern automobiles as well as the original El- 
liott addressing machine, H. P. has con- 
stantly improved the company’s product, 
and close to 100 patents have been issued 
in his name. 





Full Pack for Santa 


With sleigh bells ringing and Santa 
Claus on every corner, American shoppers 
are once again besieging stores in the an- 
nual scramble to buy Christmas toys for 
the kiddies and the inevitable tie and socks 
for Uncle Ed. And with,national income 
at a new high, the rush is expected to be 
greater than ever, despite the sudden out- 


Harmon P. Elliott set aside a 
trust fund for employes 
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break of war. In fact, the Departmen 
of Commerce estimates that sales yi] 
reach $5,500,000,000—some 15 or 29 per 
cent higher than the 1929 record. 

Part of the frantic rush of foot-sor 
shoppers has been fomented by wide. 
spread reports that there is no more cop. 
per, that aluminum, brass, and steel have 
disappeared, and that chemicals needed 
for cosmetics were almost unobtainable. 
Shoppers soon discovered, however, that 
stores had foreseen the shortages and be. 
gan months ago to stock up, so that there 
is little evidence of the widely heralded 
shortages. 

A NEwsweEEk survey disclosed that the 
priorities pinch will not be felt in most 
cities until after the holidays—barring 
unforeseen war repercussions — altliough 
stores may run out of some products in the 
final days before Christmas. Some findings. 

Mechanical refrigerators have plastic in. 
stead of aluminum ice trays, but «lumi- 
num and stainless-steel kitchenware is still 
available . . . Brass is more prevalent than 
iron for andirons . . . Jewelry is plentiful, 
but there is a serious probability that 
watches will be hard to get after the pres- 
ent inventories are gone .. . Silk embrai- 
dery thread is scarce, but there is abun. 
dant silk hosiery, silk lingerie, and silk 
piece goods . . . Toys are obtainable in all 
kinds and sizes, including all-metal doll 
carriages, autos, railroads, and_ bicycles 
complete with all the gadgets . . . Both 
composition and rubber dolls are numerous, 
but the cheaper models use buttons or 
paint instead of imported glass eyes... 
Galoshes are being replaced by bright- 
colored boots that take more rubber .. 
Cosmetic supplies are ample and gaudily 
packaged, but compacts are appearing in 
plastic or synthetic leather cases . . . And 
despite the OPM ax curtailing manufac- 
ture of cellophane papers and ribbons for 
gift wrappings, there are still large sup- 
plies on hand. 





Week in Business 


Director: 
Americanizing the formerly German-con- 
trolled firm, the General Aniline & Film 
Corp. elected William C. Bullitt a director 
to succeed William vom Rath, who re- 
signed a fortnight ago. Bullitt, former Am- 
bassador to France and to Russia, is now 
on a Presidential mission to North Africa, 
Egypt, and Singapore but will return in 
about a month to take active interest in 
the firm. 


Monsanto: The Monsanto Chemical 
Co. flatly denied published reports that the 
company had developed a “revolutionary” 
synthetic rubber (Newsweek, Dec. 1). 
The report, originally carried by the 
United Press, incorrectly attributed the 
statement to Dr. Charles Allen Thomas 
of the company’s research laboratory in 
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Dayton, Ohio. Monsanto will produce 
chemicals used in the manufacture of syn- 
thetic rubber at a new plant in Texas but 
is not itself manufacturing a synthetic rub- 
ber. The company said that the dispatch 
was ponent embarrassing not only to the 
company but to a very able scienti 
a y scientist, Dr. 
Or Ponps: In 1899, thirteen members 


of the exclusive Boca Chica Gun Club 
formed a corporation and pooled $30,000 
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to buy 2,000 acres of duck-huntin 

near Long Beach, Calif. cima 
covery of oil on the land and the leasin 

of the rights have increased assets “ 
$6,000,000, and the gross income for 1941 
will be about $600,000. To avoid losin 

most of the profits in income taxes - 
land company was dissolved last weit and 
all its holdings parceled out to its 108 
members on a pro rata basis. 


Toe Ratns Came: He i 
throughout the Southeast last LA ec 
aging from 1 to 3 inches, made ponsilile the 
lifting of all restrictions on power con- 
sumption in that area, Priorities Director 
Donald M. Nelson announced. However 
oe power pool initiated ent 

will ha i 
for | sconnaiaiiea 


SEAPLANE Fire: “A serious accident with 
no major damage” occurred to the Navy’s 
10-ton aerial cruiser Mars at the aaa 
her water tests near Baltimore. A pro 
peller blade from one of the craft’s oni 
engines sheared off, piercing the hull and 
slightly injuring a crew member. Then the 
= ene off, breaking oil and fuel 
: J hes causing a blaze which scorched 

e skin of the huge plane before two fire 
anaes extinguished it. Executives of 
ce Glenn L. Martin Co., which built the 
Mars, said repairs would begin immediately. 


a Notes: The Standard Oil Co. 
of Indiana announced development of a 
process for converting straight-run gasoline 
into high-octane aviation fuel so that 

much smaller amount of the scarce ae 
-_ or equivalent super-fuel compound 
a3 poet for the eventual 100-octane 
sagt : . ar Treasury sold a regular 
* m : nd _Assue of $1,500,000,000, 
~ st cash offering since the World War 
* new allotment rules which curb 
en by limiting individuals’ sub- 
gh _ to 50 per cent of the purchaser’s 
rig rces or 100 per cent of his cash 








TO THE RAILROAD OFF 
OF AMERICA... nine 


We Have Witnessed the 
Part Speed Plays in the 
Modern "Blitzkrieg: 
Why Then Should Not Similar 


Speed Be Applied To 
Railway Freight? 


is an absolute essential 


Speedy movement of freight 
t of our entire National 


to the successful fulfillmen 
Defense Program. 

Yet the possibility of a serious freight con estion 
exists, despite the fact that railroads are oing a 
magnificent job in handling more freight, with 
fewer cars, than in previous peak years. 

Freight congestion can form a highly dangerous 
bottleneck to all of our Defense activities. 

The solution to the problem, lies simply in the adop- 
tion of “one-speed” railroading, with freight trains 
traveling at the speed of passenger trains. 

Incorporate in freight cars, the same engineering 
principle that has made possible the speed of our 
modern streamliners and locomotives—the adop- 

tion of Roller Bearings. 
Higher speeds and heavier 
sible with freight cars, 
friction bearings. 
Roller Bearings reduce starting resistance of individ- 
ual cars 88 per cent; Cut maintenance costs; in- 
crease life of equipment; eliminate hot-box delays; 
improve fuel economy; increase hauling capacity; 
make possible fast on-time schedules; reduce claims 
for damage to lading; greatly reduce in-shop-for- 
repair time. 
Now is the time to bring “blitzkrieg” methods to the 
speeding-up of freight shipping—to do away with 
obsolete equipment in railroading as in every other 
phase of National Defense. 
THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 
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Newsweek’s Super All-American Football Team 





Rast 


Wildung 











SPORTS 


Cream of the Dream Squads: 
Picks of 900 Experts Embodied 
in 1941 Super All-American 





In picking its 1941 Super All-American 
football eleven, Newsweek has conduct- 
ed a survey of surveys embodying the 
choices of more than 900 experts as re- 
flected in 21 teams. Over the basic selec- 
tions of sixteen key sports writers in every 
section of the country, the NEWSWEEK 
sports staff has superimposed the results 
of five of the largest, most authoritative 
All-American line-ups arrived at by news- 
papers and news services. Necessarily, the 
total figure of 900 selectors does not tell 
the complete story, for many of those re- 
porting for the “All” teams consulted 
coaches, scouts, players, and other au- 
thorities in their selections. 

Of the eleven outstanding youngsters 
chosen by this huge board, five hail from 
the Midwest, three from the South, two 
from the West Coast, and one from the 
East—a fairly accurate reflection of the 
season’s distribution of gridiron power. 


Hott Rast (Alabama)—end. Weight, 
180. Height, 6 feet. Age, 23. Home town: 
Birmingham, Ala. Though Rast played 
end, he called signals for his team through- 
out the season, ranking as a smart tac- 
tician. Despite the fact that Coach Frank 
Thomas a few years ago coached the great 
end Don Hutson, he rated Rast “the best 
end I ever saw” after ’Bama’s victory over 
Tulane. Rast’s great strength was defen- 
sive, and he also stood out on aerial of- 
fensives. His engineering course ends in 
January. 


Dick Witpune (Minnesota) —tackle. 
Weight, 210. Height, 6 feet. Age, 20. Home 
town: Luverne, Minn. The captain-elect 
of Minnesota’s 1942 juggernaut distin- 
guished himself this season by vicious 
tackling and downfield blocking, rating 
best in a line as formidable as any in the 
nation. Wildung’s coaches think his per- 
formance in the Nebraska game was tops. 


A non-drinker and non-smoker, he hunts 


and plays “pickup” hockey to keep in 


Peabody 





Jenkins 





Albert Smith 





Westfall 


Dudley 


shape out of season, permitting himself 
occasional games of cards at the fraternity 
to break up the monotony of studies. 
Wildung cashiers in a Minneapolis tea 
room to earn his meals and has a clerical 
job at the Northwestern National Bank 
—both of which supplement his business- 
school course. 


Enpicotr Preasopy II (Harvard) — 
guard. Weight, 185. Height, 6 feet. Age, 
21. Home town: Syracuse, N. Y. This his- 
tory senior has majored in making grid 
history in 23 of the 24 games Harvard has 
played since he entered competition. 
Though blue-blooded by ancestry and up- 
bringing (his father is an Episcopal bish- 
op, and his grandfather for many years 
was headmaster of the exclusive Groton 
School, which young “Chub Peabs” him- 
self attended), Harvard’s greatest. guard 
reverted to the primitive on the field. 
Coach Dick Harlow believes his best game 
was against Navy, after which contest 
Swede Larson, mentor of the midshipmen, 
declared that the man with the wire face 
guard “seemed 10 feet tall.” 


Darotp JENKINS (Missouri) —center. 
Weight, 190. Height, 6 feet. Age, 22. Home 


Frankowski 





Blandin Dove 


town: Higginsville, Mo. Calling defensive 
signals, this outstanding pivot man was 
largely responsible for his team’s fine rec. 
ord, and his greatest tribute comes from 
his coach, Don Faurot: “How he was able 
to break through the line and go deep into 
the backfield to make tackles time after 
time in the same game is still a mystery 
to me. On offense he was an excellent 
blocker and never failed to open a hole 
through the middle when the play went 
that way. The only game in which he 
didn’t play we lost [against Ohio State] so 
that ought to show how much we think of 
him.” He’s a senior in the college of arts 
and science. 


Ray Frankowski (University of Wash- 
ington) —guard. Weight, 210. Height, 5 
feet 10. Age, 22. Home town: Hammond, 
Ind. Frankowski keeps in shape by wres- 
tling, which stands him in good stead, for 
during the past campaign he has special- 
ized in clamping toe holds on the opposi- 
tion’s interference before it got started. 
Coach Jimmy Phelan says “Franko’s” 
best game was against California, when he 
tackled Al Derian nearly hard enough to 
break him in two, made him fumble, and 
laid him up for three weeks. He is a junior 
in college. 


Ernie Buanpin’ (Tulane) —tackle. 
Weight, 251. Height, 6 feet 2. Age, 22. 
Home town: Keighley, Kan. Noted for his 
ability to make a series of blocks instead 
of just one on a given offensive play, Blan- 
din defensively rated as a “knife in and 
get the runner” player rather than a drift- 
er with the interference. His best game 
was against Alabama—a contest Tulane 
lost while he was taking a breather on the 
side lines. A senior in physical education, 
Blandin has an athletic scholarship which 
provides tuition, board, books, and room. 
He also is a part-time streetcar inspector 
and for diversion plays bridge, fishes, and 
works crossword puzzles. 


Bos Dove (Notre Dame) —end. Weight, 
193. Height, 6 feet 1144. Age, 20. Home 
town: Youngstown, Ohio. Though: he 
made the varsity as a sophomore last year 
—highly unusual at material-rich Notre 
Dame—Dove flew even higher on this sea- 
son’s undefeated eleven, catching fifteen 
passes for a net gain of 187 yards. Defen- 
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sively, his best games were against Geor- 
gia Tech, Northwestern, and Southern 
California. In the latter contest Dove set 
up the winning touchdown of a close game 
by catching a Bertelli pass and lugging it 
to the Trojan 4-yard line while South 
Benders sighed with relief. Bob, whose 
nicknames are “Pigeon” and “Birdie.” is 
taking a physical-education course. 


Frank ALsBert (Stanford) —back. 
Weight, 173. Height, 5 feet 9. Age, 21. 
Home town: Glendale, Calif. Handling the 
ball on every play, the quarterback in the 
T formation must be either the cream or 
the lemon, and Frankie was the cream of 
the season. Sole repeater from News- 
wEEK’s 1941 team, he kicks and throws 
from the left and possesses a cool gridiron 
intelligence. Nicknamed “One Eye” for no 
cood reason, Albert lives at the Deke 
house and is the beneficiary of a $429 
athletic scholarship which he supplements 
by waiting on table in a sorority house. 
Now in the final year of his physical-edu- 
cation course, Frankie was draft deferred 
because of a bridge which replaces a few 









































The Men Who Did the Picking 


Newsweek’s Super All-Americans 
are the composite choice of News- 
WEEK’s personal poll blended with 
five composite polls of newspapers 
and news services. 

For Newsweek: Harry Ferguson, 
United Press sports editor; O. B. 
Keeler, The Atlanta Journal; John 
Lardner, Newsweek; Bill Leiser, 
The San Francisco Chronicle; Walter 
Logan, UP, Raleigh; Carl Lundquist, 
UP, Kansas City; Tom Miller, UP, 
Dallas; Al Newman, Newsweek; 
Tom Noonan, UP, Boston; Jimmy 
Powers, The New York Daily News; 
Carl Reich, UP, Denver; Bill Slater, 
Paramount News: Brooks Smith, 
UP, Atlanta; Ken Smith, The New 
York Daily Mirror; Steve Snider, 
UP, Chicago; Ed Thorgersen, Movie- 
tone News. 

The Hearst All-American, select- 
ed by a board of twenty leading 
football experts of the nation, each 
of whom polled coaches and other 
authorities in his section. 

The New York Daily News All- 
American, chosen by 100 selected 
sports departments in the 48 states. 

The New York Sun Ail-American, 
based on the reports of 25 football 
writers and 100 coaches. 

The Newspaper Enterprise Asso- 
ciation All-American, chosen with 
the aid of 150 coaches, scouts, offi- 
cials, and football writers. 

The United Press All-American, 
based on the ballots of 500 sports 
editors and football writers. 
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Hilarious New Action Game 


The Pick Does the Trick! Just dig letters 
from a pile with the Magic Pick, and be first 
to form a winning word. Any number can 
join the hilarious scramble! The more 
players, the faster the fun and excitement! 
Buy DIG Today — De Luxe Edition (12 
Players) $2; Standard Edition (6 Players) 
$1. Add more Picks for extra players — 
6 Picks, 50c. 


SERVICE 
e GAME KIT 


Army & Navy Game Favorites 


Four Favorite Games of the Army and 
Navy in a compact, easy-to-stow Service 
Kit, smartly uniformed in Olive Drab and 
Navy Blue. Contains Acey Ducey, Crown 
& Anchor, Backgammon, and Checkers. A 
welcome gift to Soldiers and Sailors — 
and the smart thing to play back home! 
Price, $1.25. 
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MONOPOLY 


MOST POPULAR of the 


World’s Great Standard Games 
Sets, $2 to $15 \ 


BONANZA, Best “Michigan” type game, $1 and 
$2; SORRY, Fast Action Board Game, $1.25 to $3; 
CAMELOT, Exciting Battle Game for Men and 
Boys, $1.25 to $5; CONTACK, Fast, Lively Game 
played with Triangles, 50c to $1.50; CROSSWORD 
LEXICON, Great Crossword Card Game, 50c and $1; 
PANDA BEAR, Best Game for Little Folks, $1.25; 
LONE RANGER, Board Game, $1.25; ROOK, PIT, 
FLINCH, TOURING, Famous Card Games, 75c. 


AT ALL DEALERS or by mail from Salem. 


PARKER BROTHERS inc. 


SALEM, MASS. * NEW YORK * CHICAGO 
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The Girder of Champions 


by JOHN LARDNER 


te its time the world 
has seen men who were 
pretty good at present- 
ing belts, but all other 
belt presenters fade into 
insignificance besides Mr. 
Nat Fleischer, journalist, 
editor, biographer, histor- 
ian, and public speaker 
par excellence, who has 
presented 136 belts of all 
calibers since the year 
1922, to say nothing at 
all of fourteen plaques. 


When a boxer emerges from the rab- 
ble to become the champion of his di- 
vision, or subdivision, he promptly re- 
ceives a belt from Mr. Fleischer with 
a graceful speech thrown in free of 


charge. 


Sometimes the belt and the speech 
do not arrive simultaneously. Take the 
case of Tony Zale, recent winner of the 
championship. 
Zale had to board a train for Chicago 
shortly after gaining his title, but the 
belt was not ready, so Mr. Fleischer de- 


world’s middleweight 


livered the speech first. 


hopped the flyer, and the belt followed 
by mail. It may be supporting the Zale 
trousers even now, though the truth is 
that these baldrics or sashes are not de- 
signed for practical wear. Most cham- 
pions use suspenders to hold up their 
pants and treasure the Fleischer belt 


for its symbolic value. 


The intrinsic value of the belt is 
$120. It carries two coats of gold plat- 
ing on its three spacious panels, em- 
bossed with American flags. 
speaking now of the professional cham- 
pionship belt, which Mr. Fleischer has 
presented to genuine world’s cham- . 
pions or outstanding sectional claimants 
_ in the number of 109. Tony Zale’s was 
the 109th. Belts No. 107 and No. 108 
are waiting to be called for by Lou 
Salica, bantamweight ruler, and Fred- 
erick Cochrane, czar of the welter- 


weights. 


Anxious to encourage youth in the 
boxing art, Mr. Fleischer also puts out 
a one-panel job for outstanding ama- 
teurs. He has presented 27 of these, and 
they must come as a welcome change 
to the boys, who are usually paid off by 
the Amateur Athletic Union in watches 


pawnable at $13.75. 





International 
Fleischer 


monial. 


“The amateur belt,” 
states Mr. Fleischer, “is 
embossed with two Amer- 
ican flags and one eagle.” 

Time was when belts, 
especially for heavy. 
weight champions, were 
rich and gaudy trinkets 
indeed. A few years ago 
the National Sporting 
Club of London, conced- 
ing that the boxing game 
was far from brisk at 
home, sent its most lux- 


urious belt to Mr. Fleischer to be 
presented to Joe Louis. This cestus 
is appraised at $5,000—which means 
two minutes’ work for Louis, when 
he works, but is still a nice testi- 


“Diamond belts used to be the fash- 


forever.” 


Zale then 


ion for heavyweight champions,” says 
Mr. Fleischer, “but the days of the 
gem-studded or de luxe belt are gone 


The last of the diamond belts was 
awarded to Primo Carnera when he won 
the title from Jack Sharkey—probably 
the easiest day’s work in Primo’s life, 
since Mr. Sharkey elected to dive from 
thrilling heights in the sixth round, pro- 
pelled by an invisible punch. 

The belt contained four diamonds. At 
least, it did until the Italian Govern- 
ment got hold of it, which occurred very 
soon after Primo went home. According 


to the best advices, Signor Mussolini 


I am 


confiscated the girdle and broke it up in 
the interests of national defense, with 
the accent on the four diamonds. 


The only thing I have against Mr. 
Fleischer, the belt giver, is that he once 
caused your correspondent to be booed 
by a crowd in Cleveland, along with 
Mr. Caswell Adams, gaunt operative of 
The New York Herald Tribune. This 
was at a fight show. A delay occurred, 
and Mr. Fleischer filled it up by intro- 
ducing visiting writers to the throng. 


By the time he got to Mr. Adams, the 


restless mob roared sullenly. Your cor- 
respondent was next, and a lynching 
was averted only by the arrival of the 
fighters for the main bout. 

Well, time heals all wounds. I am 
willing to forget the whole thing and 
concede that Mr. Fleischer has no. peer 


as a giver of belts. 


on) 
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front teeth kicked out in his various foot- 
ball affrays. He’s also flat-footed, of all 
things. 

Bruce SmitH (Minnesota) —back. 
Weight, 193. Height, 6 feet. Age, 21. Home 
town: Faribault, Minn. Despite the fact 
that this triple-threat man missed most of 
three games because of a knee injury, he 
received the heaviest vote of any player 
in nearly every All-American survey, in- 
cluding Newsweek’s. Luckily for Minne- 
sota’s undefeated, untied record there was 
plenty of backfield material to fill in for 
Smith while he was laid up, and unluckily 
for Wisconsin he was back in shape for 
his farewell game—rated his best. During 
the summers, this protégé of Bernie Bier- 
man worked with a highway department 
crew to keep in shape, augmenting his 
large collection of swing records with the 
proceeds. Because he missed a semester, 
Smith must go to summer school if he 
wants to finish his physical-education 
course this year. 


Bos WestFautu (Michigan) —back. 
Weight, 186. Height, 5 feet 8. Age, 22. 
Home town: Ann Arbor, Mich. Latest of 
a long line of outstanding players be- 
queathed the university by Ann Arbor 
High, Westfall in previous years was over- 
shadowed by Tom Harmon and Forest 
Evashevski. But this season he and sopho- 
more Tom Kuzma surprised the experts 
by taking up the burden handily. An ex- 
cellent passer and bucker, “Bullet Bob” 
was at his best in touchdown territory for 
the scoring toss or the last few precious 
yards through the line. Coach Fritz Cris- 
ler believes his game against Columbia 
was his best of the year. He is a senior 
in economics. 


Brit Dubey (Virginia) —back. Weight, 
170. Height, 5 feet 10. Age, 19. Home 
town: Bluefield, Va. The nation’s leading 
scorer with 134 points for the season, Dud- 
ley can do everything but play the piccolo. 
This season his broken-field running was 
only rivaled by his line bucking and pass- 
ing, while his punting and place kicking 
ranked high. Last week he was selected to 
receive the Maxwell Memorial Award as 
“player of the year.” Dudley has a $180 
scholarship and earns the rest of his 
money by waiting on table and cashiering 
ina store. He gets his room free by serv- 
ing as proctor in the freshman dorm. 
Though his seasons of competition are 
over, he still has some education credits to 


get following the graduation of his class in 
June. 


{Only one of the individual experts con- 
tributing to Newsweex’s team came close 
to the final answer. That was Harry Fer- 
guson, sports editor of the United Press, 
who differed on only one selection. Prob- 
ably the farthest away was John Lardner, 
Newsweek’s Fearless Forecaster and col- 
umnist (who wound up this year’s master- 
minding of football results with an aver- 











The birth 
of a new Empire 


New York Central’s 
new, streamlined Empire State Express 
brings new glory to an old 
and honored name 





N 1891, when Lillian Russell was 

a name on every gay blade’s lips, 
the first Empire State Express made 
history for New York Central. It 
became the world’s fastest long- 
distance train—introduced a new 
mode of travel. 


Today, the new streamlined 
Empire is shattering tradition again. 
Passengers report an experience 


long to be remembered, talk glow- ‘ 
ingly of a new and glorious standard 
for daytime travel, new in comfort, 
new in luxury, new in its countless 
provisions for recreation and rest. 


The new Empire is now in daily 
service over America’s most beau- 
tiful and historic route along the 
Hudson River and through the 
Mohawk Valley. 


New York « Buffalo « Cleveland « Detroit 
All Seats Reserved 


EMPIRE STATE EXPRESS 





The Scenic Water Level Route 





FIGURES to start the job. Figures 
to keep it moving. Figures to check 
its completion. 

Victor adding machines every- 
where are supplying these vital figures 
... providing quicker, clearer methods 
for faster work . . . keeping produc- 
tion and business rolling. 

Choose Victor—the name that 
stands for 23 years’ leadership in add- 
ing machine improvements. Speedy, 
sturdy portables in three capacities, 
10-key or full keyboard. Also stand- 
ard electrics for every type of duty. 
All priced for economy. 

Phone your local Victor representa- 
tive and let him show you how today’s 
adding machines can step up your 
plant and office schedules. Or write 
Victor Adding Machine Co., Dept. 
NW-12, 3900 N. Rockwell St., Chicago. 





$7950 


Here’s Victor’s latest—a full-duty 
portable that adds and subtracts. 
Same price in 10-key or full keyboard. 
Other portables ~riced even lower. 








VICTOR 


ADDING MACHINES 
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age of 74.03 per cent as opposed to last 
season’s 75.5). A former Harvard student, 
Lardner presented Coach Dick Harlow’s 
starting line-up. 





Giant Shuffle 


When the New York Giants won the 
National League Pennant of 1937, the 
event marked both high tide and twilight. 
At the time few critics realized that in- 
juries, unfortunate trades, lack of cash, 
and general hard luck in the years to come 
were to make bums of Manager Bill 
Terry’s aging club. But the five-game 
beating administered by the Yankees in 
the World Series proved prophetic. 

Grudgingly admired for his baseball 
brains while his teams were winning, Terry 
himself never won a popularity contest 
among New York sports writers. He had 
little time for the amenities, harassed as 
he was by the double job of tending both 
the Giants and the farm clubs, and he 
yearned for the day when he would hang 
up his uniform and become an executive. 

After the high-water mark of 1937 his 
team sank to third, then fifth. At the 
opening of. the 1940 season one scribe 
wrote of Terry that “he must realize what 
he’s in for; he’s even answering us now 
when we say ‘Good morning’.” The Giants 
that year wound up a somnolent sixth. 
This season, by virtue of a good start, 
Terry’s team finished fifth. 

Despite—or possibly because of—this 
shrinkage of the Giants, the 43-year-old 
ex-first baseman last week realized his 
great ambition: a front-office position as 


Pinch hitter: Mel Ott (left) now batting for Bill Terry 


general manager. And to Mel Ott, slug. 
ging right fielder of sixteen seasons, wen; 
the active managership hallowed by th 
late John McGraw. 

Affable and sunny as Terry is touchy 
the 32-year-old Ott, who came up as, 
“boy wonder,” last week ranked as Th, 
People’s Choice everywhere but Brooklyn, 
General consensus in Flatbush: “Boy, hoy 
we'll miss dat guy Terry; booing « 
Giants won’t be de same widout hin 
around. Ott? He’s too nice fer ’em.” 


§ At the minor-league meetings in Jack. 
sonville, Fla., last week, Manager (jt 
made his first moves: release of Pancho 
Snyder, coach, and redemption of Hank 
Lieber, former Giant outfielder, frora the 
Chicago Cubs. Pitcher Bob Bowman an{ 
a chunk of cash went to Chicago in r. 
turn. 


4] Other swaps and buys as the simmering 
pot of trades on baseball’s hot stove le. 
gan to boil: Hank Gornicki, promising 
right hander farmed by the pitcher-rich 
St. Louis Cardinals to Rochester early 
this season, went to the Pittsburgh Pirate 
in a straight cash deal; Lloyd Waner, vet. 
eran outfielder who was released from Cin 
cinnati at the season’s end, signed with 
the Phillies; Burt Shotton, manager of the 
Columbus, Ohio, club, and Oscar Melillo, 
who coached under Oscar Vitt in Cleve. 
land, went to the Indians to help the 
youthful Lou Boudreau manage Alva 
Bradley’s bad boys; Catcher Rollie Hems. 
ley, one of the latter, was bought by 
Deacon Will McKechnie and his Cincin- 
nati Reds. 
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[he Football Farade 


If they needed vindication, the Univer- 
ity of Texas footballers got it last Sat- 
rday in the final game of the season 
sainst Oregon. Scoring not less than two 
ouchdowns in any period and 28 points in 
he final spasm, the Longhorns stampeded 
he Webfoots by one of the largest scores 
in record in modern big-college football: 
1 to 7. 

West Coast representatives took beatings 
1 other intersectional games as well. Tex- 

A. & M. dragged Washington State into 
amp 7-0, while thieves were going through 
heir belongings in a Tacoma hotel (May- 
1 Harry P. Cain promised: restitution) , 
nd Mississippi State downed San Francis- 
» 96-13. In intrastate battles, U.C.L.A. 
ied favored Southern California 7-7, and 
Rice upset Southern Methodist 6-0. 





ering 
B 5 
es idas Touch 
'-rich J ~The average dog owner purrs with pleas- 
early Mire when Rover fetches his master’s slip- 
rates [Mers. But the sharp-shooting Nimrod ex- 
, Vel: ects more and relies on the specialized 
Cin- Mervices of a retriever—the deliveryman of 
With Hlogdom—to fetch gunned game from 
vf the Minarsh and bush. 
elil, At Penniman’s Point, Quogue, L. I., last 
‘leve- Meek, the first national open all-age stake 
) the Mor these specialists was instituted by the 
Alva newly formed National Retriever Field 
lems Mityial Club. Sanctioned by the American 
t by ennel Club, the stake took on the aspect 
‘Cll Bf a national championship with fifteen top- 
otch Labrador, Chesapeake, and golden 
etrievers of the nation entered in a three- | 
lay knockout trial. oe eS oe 
On Friday the fifteen champions, with- .  f{[ r—we always lead them to 
ut an elimination, accounted for every ee le lack 
bird despite high wind and rain. On the 
econd day the weather was warm and sun- 
hiny, but six dogs were eliminated as form 
legan to show. The final day, as the mer- 
ty tumbled to the freezing mark, saw 
King Midas of Woodend, a golden retriev- 
r, stand out. @ Black & White leads you along the 
In his water test King Midas swam | ; 
Mity to his first duck and then took road to perfect satisfaction... because 
handling with remarkable control for his this famous Scotch has character — an 
ea te ged ate ag orga individuality that assures you a most 
membered the second, and cast a trifle up- 
ard of the third. And the final work, 
ma planted dead duck, really exhibited flavor! Be sure to ask for Black & White! 
he golden one’s class. He ignored a 
luck planter who accidently revealed 
himself and worked to the whistle of 


Handler Frank Hogan to locate his duck. ae ad 
Lhe three judges—Walter Roesler, James & 

. Free, and Bernard Genty—could do no 
more than choose the animal unanimously. avail 

For his owner, Edwin N. Dodge of Way- The Sosteh with 








pleasing bouquet anda most magnificent 


YEARS OLD 


ata, Minn., King Midas turned the vic- 
ry to sterling silver—the championship 
blatter—and capped a season in which he BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY + 86.8 PROOF 
laced in five of six previous trials. 
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SKI 





IDAHO 


Pe i skiers — novice, intermediate 


or expert—the famous Sun Valley Ski 
School, headed by international 
champion, Friedl Pfeifer, provides 
unexcelled instruction. Four chair- 
type ski-lifts serving as many moun- 
tain tops... open and partially tim- 
bered downhill runs blanketed with 
“powder” snow ... and the beneficial 
rays of a “summer sun” have made 
Sun Valley the nation’s ski capital. 


But skiing is just one of many activ- 


ities. Skating, tobogganing, sleigh- 
ing, swimming in outdoor warm- 
water pools, entertainment and danc- 
ing, all add up to a glorious vacation. 
You can be as active as you wish, or 
peacefully bask inthe sun’s warm rays 
while acquiring that healthful bronze 
color that is the Sun Valley “trade 
mark.” Go—this winter! For rates 
and reservations at Sun Valley Lodge 
or Challenger Inn, write 


W. P. ROGERS, Gen’) Mgr. 
Sun Valley, Idaho 


TON! FRISSELL PHOTOS 
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Invasion of Success 


Irma Gonzalez is 21, petite, plump, and 
raven-haired—a typical Mexican beauty, 
with dark skin and flashing dark eyes. She, 
three sisters, and one brother are orphans 
and have lived modestly in their native 
Mexico City since their mother, also once 
a concert singer, died eight years ago. 

In that same year, when she was 13, 
Irma entered the Mexican National Con- 
servatory of Music, planning to study 
piano. She soon switched to singing and 
after four years at the conservatory made 





her debut with the Mexican National Sym- 


phony under Carlos Chavez. She was such 
a hit that Chavez immediately proclaimed 
her official soprano of the orchestra. 

Last January, making her operatic debut 
in an experimental production of Mozart’s 
“The Magic Flute” in Mexico City, Miss 
Gonzalez took a long step along the bumpy 
road toward the goal to which she aspires: 
a chance to sing at the world’s leading 
house of opera, the Metropolitan in New 
York. 

The success of the Mozart production led 
to a summer season of government-spon- 
sored opera in Mexico (NEWSWEEK, July 
14). In “The Bartered Bride” and “Car- 
men” as well as “The Magic Flute,” the 
young singer won new laurels for the pre- 
cision and volume of her voice and the 
charm and poise of her acting. Numerous 
concert appearances in Mexico followed. 

Last week Miss Gonzalez crossed the 


Star of Mexico: Irma Gonzalez, soprano, scored a north-of-the-border 
debut with the Dallas Symphony Orchestra under Jacques Singer (left) 


~ 


Rio Grande for the first time to make he, 
United States debut with the Dallas Sym. 
phony Orchestra under Jacques Singe, 
Her varied program in concerts on Dee, 7 
and 8 won warm praise from the critic, 
However, there is still another hurdle the 
new star must jump if she continues t 
sing in this country. That is her name, 
which leads nearly everybody to confuse 
her with another young Metropolitan ag. 
pirant, the Philippine soprano Enya Gop. 
zalez. 





RECORD WEEK 


The latest symphonic war horse to ye. 
ceive simultaneous attention from the two 
major record companies is César Franck’; 
Sympuony In D Minor. Columbia’s read. 
ing is by Sir Thomas Beecham and the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra; Victor's, 
by Pierre Monteux and the San Francisco 
Symphony (each is five 12-inch records in 
album, $5.50) . 


An album of songs that the Chinese peo- 
ple are singing now has been made by 
Paul Robeson, Liu Liango-mo, Shanghai 
YMCA secretary, and the latter’s Chinese 
chorus. Some of the tunes are in the an- 
cient Chinese style; some are in the Occi- 
dental; others combine the two. The title 
song, Cuee Lat! (Arise), which Robeson 
sings, is of the second type and has be- 
come a kind of unofficial Chinese national 
anthem (three 10-inch Keynote records in 
album, $2.75) . 


The jazz pianist Cy Watter has te- 





=) 


The Dallas Morning News 
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corded a notable selection of old popular 
favorites for Liberty (three 10-inch rec- 
ords in album, $2.75). Walter’s arrange- 
ritics, [| ments include “Begin the Beguine,” “I Get 
e thei a Kick Out of You,” “Dancing in the 
es tof Dark,” “Body and Soul,” and “Blue 
1ame, i Room.” 
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Salvation Plus Music 


Music is a powerful agent for moving 
0 re- MH she soul, It is used very extensively by the 
e two HH Devil. It is equally certain that music has 
nck’s HH heen an active handmaiden to godliness. 
read. 14 has been of great service to the Army in 
d the Ml the past, and it is likely to render still 
ctor's, further help in the future.—From the Sal- 
neisco Hi vation Army’s “Orders and Regulations 


rds in for Field Officers.” 
When William Booth, the Salvation 


e peo- Army’s first general, began saving souls in 
le by Ml the Mile End district of London in 1865, 


nghai Hi he soon perceived the uses of music in his 
uinese work. In the clamor of crowded slums, a 
¢ al @ drum or cornet carried farther than a hu- 
Occ man voice. And a catchy tune could lull 
title asavage breast intent on pelting its would- 
beson fl be savior with eggs and old vegetables. 

she: In its musical evangelism, the Army 
ears early developed a technique. First it would 


entice a crowd with fanfare of drum and 
brass. The soul saving and testimony fol- 
1s te- f/ lowed. Whenever interest flagged, the band 
would strike up, and “hallelujah lassies” 
would jangle tambourines which served as 
melodious collection plates. 

To critics who called it unseemly for 
salvationists to beat drums, the Army re- 
torted that most sects summoned the faith- 
ful with pealing church bells. To stave off 
other objections, its players gave a wide 
berth to churches where services were in 
progress and instantly stopped when a 
horse reared at the sounding brasses. 

But the days of jeering crowds and hos- 
tile city officials who trumped up traffic 
violations are gone. Accepted on its own 
merits, Salvation Army music today 
stresses virtuosity with its evangelizing 
power. The tambourine has largely van- 
ished, but trombones, basses, Fliigelhorns, 
and euphoniums have joined the _ basic 
cornet and drum. There are about 1,000 
local bands in the United States, averag- 
ing eight to fourteen pieces each. They 
now play not only on street corners, in 
prisons and veterans’ hospitals, but in con- 
cert halls as well. 

In its songs, the Army is pursuing a 
trend toward the solid, worshipful type of 
hymn. Old favorites like “Oh God, Our 
Help in Ages Past,” and “Hark! the Sounds 
of Singing” are replacing the swingy evan- 
gelistic arrangements of a few decades 
back: “Brighten the Corner Where You 
Are” and “Salvation Is the Best Thing in 
the World” (sung to the tune of “There'll 
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WITH THIS SLOGAN in the hearts of 


every man and woman working on Defense, 
success will be assured. 
““Make ’em fast but make ’em good”’ is 


the rule at SULGIF. The more bearings, the 


more planes and tanks and guns! 







And the better the bearings, 
the more damage those arms 
will do—against the enemy 


of us all. 


BALL AND ROLLER 
BEARINGS 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC,, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





NATIONAL DEFENSE AGAINST FIGURE ERRORS 


FIGURE-WORK! 
Like "Minute Men", Marchant's 


advanced features are always on 
the alert ... instantly in action at 
your command — assuring positive 
accuracy, efficiency and economy 
in handling figure-work. 


MARCHANT catcutators 


are designed to meet both the 
emergency and the regular figure- 
work demands of today. The Mar- 
chant is so complete that it can be 
kept constantly busy on any and 
every kind of figuring . . . and is 
so simple to operate that even the 
novice quickly becomes an expert. 


Get the facts... 
and you'll get Marchant! 














MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. 


Sales Agencies and Manufacturer's Service Stations 
in All Principal Cities Give Service Every where! 
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Be a Hot Time in the Old Town Tonight”) . 
And as the Army’s influence has widened, 
there have been fewer taunts hurled at the 
workers. 

At the top of the Army’s present musical 
organization are four territorial bands, 
staffed by volunteer Army officers who are 
accomplished musicians. Next week the 
oldest such aggregation, the Eastern Terri- 
torial Staff Band, observes its golden jubi- 
lee under eminent musical auspices. Point- 
ing up how far Army music has traveled 
since its early street-corner days, such art- 
ists as Albert Spalding, Marian Ander- 
son, and Larry Adler will take part in a 
concert by the band at the Salvation Army 
Memorial Temple in New York on Dec. 
19. Mayor La Guardia of New York, an 
old cornet player himself, will lead at least 
one number. 


A Sword for the Jews 


A Jewish Army, under the blue and 
white Zionist flag and with the Star of 
David as its insignia, is what Palestine 
Jewry wants more than anything else these 
days. As long ago as Aug. 29, 1939, two 
days before the war began, they offered 
Britain a Jewish field force like the Jewish 
Legion of the World War, which fought at 
Gallipoli and in Palestine. But Prime Min- 
ister Chamberlain did nothing beyond per- 
mitting individual Jews to enlist, not as 
Jews but as “Palestinians.” 

The Jews renewed their offer to the 
Churchill government in 1940. Although 
approving the idea, Britain has since post- 
poned action on it, pleading a lack of 
equipment. After arguing his case vainly 
for three months in London, David Ben- 
Gurion, chief executive of the Jewish 
Agency in Palestine, finally decided his 
only hope was to apply pressure via 
America. 

Last fortnight he spotlighted the issue at 
the Inter-American Jewish Conference in 
Baltimore (Newsweek, Dec. 8). By last 
week others who had been working on the 
idea since the war began had organized in 
New York a Committee for a Jewish 
Army, including 100 Jews and non-Jews 
headed by President Samuel Harden 
Church of the Carnegie Institute. At an 
inaugural meeting in Washington, Dec. 4, 
Church bespoke the committee’s chief ar- 
guments: (1) Jews, of all peoples, have 
the right to fight the Nazis, for “ven- 
geance is mine; I will repay, saith the 
Lord” (Romans 12:19), and (2) Britain 
is stalling in a futile attempt to appease 
Arabs who would resent the presence of a 
Jewish armed force in Palestine. 

In a series of resolutions, the confer- 
ence then voted a campaign to raise a 
British-controlled Jewish Army of 200,000, 
to be recruited in Palestine and through- 
out the world and to be trained in Can- 
ada. As for equipment, they asked Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to extend Lend-Lease aid 
to the Jews, as he has to the Free French. 
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MOVIES 


Shirley as a Junior Miss 


When Shirley Temple’s mother ap. 
nounced in the spring of 1940 that her 
famous daughter was retiring from the 
industry in which she had earned an est}. 
mated $3,000,000, she lined the dark cloud 





The new Shirley Temple 


with the promise that Shirley would be 
back if and when suitable roles were pro- 
vided for her. Shirley is back now, after 
more than a year’s absence, in an M-G-M 
film called “Kathleen.” 

Even if this story passed muster with 
Mrs. Temple, it wox’t catapult her daugh- 
ter back into the Motion Picture Herald's 
best-ten list of money-making stars—a 
rating Shirley achieved from comparative 
obscurity in 1934 and maintained until 
last year. Once again, as Kathleen, she 
is a poor little rich girl who is very lonely 
and unhappy in that big house on the hill. 

Kathleen’s mother is dead; her govert- 
ess is a martinet and a gullible snoop; and 
her father, Herbert Marshall, is inordi- 
nately preoccupied with business and 
friends. To make matters worse, father 
has developed a silly look on_ his face 
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which indicates to Kathleen that he will 
ask Gail Patrick to marry him any day 
now. Miss Patrick, although handsome, is 
obviously a gold digger. So when Laraine 
Day, an improbably good-looking child 
psychologist, takes Kathleen’s psyche in 
hand and falls for papa in passing, the 
stage is set for one more little Miss 
Fixit. 

The resulting alchemy of tears and 
smiles and dreams come true is talky and 
sentimental but pleasant enough. And it 
does give evidence that Shirley, like Dean- 
na Durbin, should be able on screen to 
survive the disillusioning awkward age 
that has relegated so many child stars to 
the inactive list. Thirteen now (for pro- 
fessional reasons, her screen age is 12) , the 
high-school freshman is quite the Junior 
Miss—slim, almost 5 feet tall, poised, and 
pretty. Besides, she remains a better ac- 
tress than any number of her competing 
elders. 


€ Shirley Temple’s next screen assignment 
will be for Edward Small—probably a 
remake of Mary Pickford’s “Little Annie 
Rooney.” Meanwhile, the industrious 
school girl will take to the air to keep 
body and soul—not to mention trust fund 
—together. 

On Dec. 5, over the Columbia network 
at 10 p.m. EST, the young star began the 
first radio series of her career. In the first 
of these four original radio dramas, writ- 
ten especially for her and sponsored by 
the Elgin Watch Co., she played a role 
similar to her characterization in “Kath- 
len.” Warner Baxter was cast as her 
father. In the subsequent sketches her 
leading men will be, in the order named, 
Robert Young, Lionel Barrymore, and 
Humphrey Bogart. 





Socko and Vendetta 


United Artists’ “The Corsican Brothers,” 
deriving from an admittedly “free adapta- 
tion” of the Alexandre Dumas novel, is 
recommended diversion for moviegoers 
with a taste for swashbuckle and romance 
in the extravaganza manner. Edward 
Small has given his film a handsome pro- 
duction and a set of reliable players who 
are not above overacting in the proper 
spirit of a piece that concerns entrenched 
villainy, rampant heroism, and two broth- 
ers in love with the same girl. 

The fact that the Baron Colonna and 
his cutthroat clan annihilate the rival 
Franchis when they are gathered under 
one roof awaiting the birth of an heir is 
hardly less remarkable than the fact that 
said heir turns out to be Siamese twins. 

The family doctor thinks he has solved 
a variety of problems when he operates 
on the babies, then sends Mario for safety 
to Paris and Lucien to the Corsican hills. 
But years later, when the brothers, both 21 
now and both Douglas Fairbanks Jr., are 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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they are remaking the future 


Sixteen circles; sixteen plants 
making some form of Alcoa 
Aluminum... all of it for de- 
fense, at the moment. 

Sixteen headquarters for as 
versatile a set of engineers as 
we know about. 

It takes good engineers to 
make Alcoa Aluminum, and to 
make it cheap. But ten times as 
many of our engineers are busy 
contriving the ways and means 
for aluminum to work most 
effectively. The aluminum per- 
formances they have already 
created for civilian use are ex- 
actly the reason aluminum is 
now pre-empted for defense. 

. When we read of the latest 
exploits of an American-made 
bomber, each of a hundred en- 
in our organization 
knows that one of his personal 


contributions to the capability 
of aluminum is helping defend 
America’s future. 

When one of us finds a new 
way to save a fraction of a cent 
in costs, or develops a new 
principle of design, or is just 
plain shrewd enough to recog- 
nize a new place where prop- 
erly engineered aluminum would 
save the user money, he can’t 
help the feeling that he is having 
a significant hand in remaking 
the future. 

Right now our foot is on the 
floor board for defense; the 
eyes of every one of our engi- 
neers are straight down the road 
to victory. Beyond that, they see 
the road ever widening, serving 
more people, and offering even 
more personal opportunities to 
makealuminumwork itswonders, 


ONE PAGE FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 





ALCOA ALUMINUM 


e This message is printed by Aluminum Company of 
America to help people to understand what we do and 
what sort of men make aluminum grow in usefulness. 

















Help Nature Reduce Fatigue 
Acids in Sore Muscles! 


Know why your muscles feel sore and 
stiff when you do a little more physical 
work than usual? Your extra exercise 
has caused an accumulation of fatigue 
acids and pain results. Act at once. 
Many of the muscles affected can be 
reached by the fast, stimulating action 
of Absorbine Jr. Apply it immediately. 


Relief! Splash those sore and ach- 
ing muscles with -Absorbine Jr. It 
speeds the blood flow through these 
muscles to carry away fatigue acids. 
This helps reduce swelling—ease pain 
and stiffness. Then your muscles can 
relax again. Keep Absorbine Jr. handy. 
At all druggists, $1.25 a bottle. FREE 
SAMPLE—write W. F. Young, Inc., 
220WLyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


Famous also for relieving 
Athlete's Foot, Strains, Bruises 








Want to please all your friends, 
north and south? (Page 75 tells how) 
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IN THE 
INSEL) ORANG 


This .winter come to Orlando, largest city and 
resort center of inland Florida, ‘which nin 
sider the finest part of the Sunshine-State. Here 
you will find rest or recreation, pleasant living, 
varied accommodations—and warm hospitality. 
Fishing, golf, tennis, other sports. Healthful liv- 
ing in Florida's sunny » nina 

rite today to Greater Orlando 
FREE Chamb ce, 203 C. of 





of Co 
BOOKLET C, Building, Orlando. 


Sloridas Cit Beautitul 


SEEA new FLORIDA THIS WINTE 
of a TN 


What’s New 


by JOHN OHARA 


5 were three openings of ma- 
jor intensity last week. There was a 
musical, strictly off the cob; there was 
what was advertised as a “Victorian 
thriller,” and there was a new Olsen 
and Johnson show. I guess they round- 
ed out the season pretty well, and as 
though they didn’t, there was another 
“Twelfth Night.” I reviewed “Twelfth 
Night” last year, so let’s consider that 
covered for all time. I don’t mean that 
I wrote, after all these years, the de- 
finitive review of it, but my readers 
must not expect me to take annual 
whacks at Mr. Shakespeare’s play. I 
am getting just as tired of my feud 
with the departed Bard as you are. 

The can of Karo was opened by Max 
Gordon and it is called “Sunny River.” 
The libretto is by Oscar Hammerstein 
2nd, who also wrote the lyrics for the 
Sigmund Romberg music. The book is 
one of those things which you are 
tempted to dismiss by saying the less 
said about it the better, but then you 
find yourself perversely trying to tell at 
least a little bit of the plot. There was 
this girl working in a New Orleans 
bordello, and there was this young, up- 
and-coming lawyer who fell in love with 
her. To save him from himself, the 
members of his club send the girl to 
Paris to study singing, and also an Up- 
town, Junior League type helps things 
along by lying to the singer, pretending 
to be with child by the lawyer. Years 
pass, the singer succeeds, comes back to 
New Orleans . . . Make me stop, will 
you? 

Well, curiously enough, there are peo- 
ple, not necessarily enemies, whom I 
would send to this show, on the theory 
that they would have a good time. It 
has some of the loudest four-part har- 
mony I’ve ever heard, and if you’re in 
the mood for being blasted by a chord, 
this surely is your show. Muriel An- 
gelus and Bob Lawrence are singing, 
singing, singing all the time—when they 
are not looking cow-eyed at each other, 
and sometimes when they are. 

On the opening night there were a 
great many clappers of the insistent 
type, and if the show runs, which I 
somehow doubt, you are warned against 
that segment of the audience. There is 
something mean and hateful about those 
insistent clappers. They are people 
who know what they’re there for; 
they’re there to see that the critics 


darn well understand that Joe or Jo- 
sephine has friends, loyal! friends, 
friends who are prepared to stop a show 
while Joe or Josephine mopes embar- 
rassedly and a frantic stage manager 
hisses “Get going, for God’s sake.” 

By the way, you need not be afraid 
to take the children to “Sunny River.” 
There are naturally some risqué mo- 
ments here and there, but nothing to 
make the kiddies ask questions, and 
Muriel Angelus left a great doubt in 
my mind as to just what she was doing 
in the bordello. I think she thought it 
was an ordinary rooming house, inhab- 
ited by a lot of nice but dull, and rather 
plain girls. 


*¢Sons o’ Fun,” the new Olsen and 
Johnson show, is simply a successor to 
“Hellzapoppin,” which closes Dec. 20. I 
think Richard Watts Jr. of The Herald 
Tribune made the best point about 
Sonso. He. believes. that it is the est 
answer to certain transatlantic and 
transpacific ones who consider us Amer- 
icans a bunch of softie democrats. Any 
nation that can keep an Olsen and John- 
son show going for four years and then 
give every promise of supporting its 
successor for another long spell is not a 
nation of softies, in Mr. Watts’ view. 
Watts, who has been bombed in Madrid 
and Chungking, declares he found those 
spots more restful than the Winter 
Garden. 

Some years back Patrick Hamilton 
wrote “Rope’s End,” an extremely in- 
telligently done play about a couple of 
Oxford undergraduates who commit a 
murder for the thrill of it. These epi- 
cene young men were said to have been 
copied from the Messrs. Loeb and Leo- 
pold, and the play is remembered, by 
those who say it, almost the way a Psi 
U remembers his freshman Arkon. (I’m 
not a Psi U. Just know some of their 
secrets.) People got to be “Rope’s End” 
aficionados. I don’t think “Angel 
Street” will have that effect, but it’s 
nothing to apologize for. In this a nasty 
man, already a murderer, is trying to 
convince his wife she is losing her mind. 
He very nearly succeeds, but you must 
take my word for it that this is a play 
worth going to, without being told too 
much plot. A newcomer, Judith Eve- 
lyn, does a fine job as the wife, and I 
suppose Vincent Price is properly scary 
as the husband. 
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ACCEPT ONLY THESE 
h FAMOUS BRANDS 

















































(Continued from page 71) 
reunited in Corsica, Lucien discovers that 
when Mario is hurt, he, Lucien, feels the 
pain too. And when both brothers fall in 
love with the Countess Isabelle, Lucien 
sets the jolt—and the jilt. 
~ Lucien’s understandable irritation over 
this spiritual stooging complicates the 
prothers’ war of vengeance on the Colonna 
clan, but it is worked out satisfactorily in 
the end, with only one Fairbanks left on 
deck. The star has himself a field day with 
the dual role, and Ruth Warrick, who made 
her screen debut in “Citizen Kane,” plays 
the Countess with a good deal more per- 
suasion than is inherent in the role. Akim 
Tamiroff, J. Carrol Naish, H. B. Warner, 
and John Emery figure most prominently 
in the supporting cast. 
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Red Rulers of the Campus: 
Power of Student Communists 


in N.Y. Schools Revealed | FOR Safer DRIVING THIS WINTER 

















It was just a year ago that New York 


| 
| 
State’s Rapp-Coudert committee dealt its | 


tat blew tp Cammmesite in. Mew Wook To be certain of safer winter driving—make an early selection of 











City schools (Newsweex, Dec. 16, 1940). “BAR-REINFORCED” tire chains. “BAR-REINFORCED” tire chains in- 
The committee dug up enough evidence to crease traction when starting and stopping. They help you pull 
| induce the city board of higher education through snow drifts. They retard both forward and side skids. 
to suspend 39 teachers and clerks and to “BAR-REINFORCED” tire chains bite into hard-packed snow and ice, 
. fre seven of them outright. — ban- holding your car to a true course. The “BAR-REINFORCED” con- 
ished have since launched their own struction strengthens each road contact link and doubles the miles 
School for Democracy in mid-Manhattan, obestiidiinie iia in:inst irate tie 
, cdaiming 650 students for courses in his- E--- y' y- 
1 . 3s 
' ~ ee a eas Signed by these manufacturers: HODELL CHAIN COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
| Coudert committee this week spoke its PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, NEWARK, N. J. © S.G. TAYLOR CHAIN COMPANY, 
; piece on subversion among students. Com- HAMMOND, IND. © ST. PIERRE CHAIN CORPORATION, 
, plaining of “persistent perjury and obstruc- WORCESTER, MASS. © AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
tion” by undergraduate Reds, it neverthe- CO., INC., YORK, PA. ¢ DOMINION CHAIN 
less presented a detailed picture, culled COMPANY, LIMITED, NIAGARA FALLS. ONT 
‘ from 1,954 pages of testimony by 69 wit- : : spines 
nesses, most of them disgruntled ex-Com- PYRENE MANUFACTURING COM- 
, munists. Some of the findings: PANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, 
1 "Only about 600 students at Brooklyn TORONTO, ONT. 
- and City Colleges, or less than 3 per cent 
y of the total, are Communists. Members 
i of the Young Communist League, they are 
a promised their names will be kept secret 
r and that no mail will be sent home to spill 
‘ the beans to their parents. 
| : 
. { By attending meetings assiduously, this 7 
3 minority got control of the campus-wide 
American Student Union and aligned it y 
) : +. 
behind any “liberal” causes that would \ 
a y , . 
t promote dissension and the class war. : xy Tl RE C H Al N S 
y { Of the Young Communists, fifteen were Tae : 
0 ASU presidents, 32 led student peace com- KK 
i mittees, seven were student-council presi- 
I dents, and sixteen edited campus publica- 
y tions, , 
a {Whenever a college officer bucked the 
Reds, as did President Harry Gideonse of 
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Experienced vintners have perfected 
these Vermouths so that for sustained 
quality and uniformity they are equal 
to any the world over. 


The name “Great Western” for fine 
American Table Wines, world-fa- 
mous Champagnes, and Vermouths, 
is a reliable guide to enjoyable lux- 
ury at moderate cost. 





Made, bottled and sealed in 





the 81-year-old cellars of the 
PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., RHEIMS, N.Y, 
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Eyes on Annapolis: Potential admirals of the Admiral Farragut 
Academy, new honor naval school, line up for inspection 


Brooklyn College, they picketed his home 
and kept his phone ringing all night. 


gq At an ROTC review, a high-school prin- 
cipal had to call out the police to protect 
the cadets from threatened violence by a 
mob of 1,000 Reds and fellow travelers. 


{ Other Reds inscribed their classmates’ 
graduation books with sentiments like 
“May you succeed, even under this sys- 
tem” and “Comrade, yours for the revolu- 
tion.” 


{ Obliged to file names of club officers with 
college authorities, one Leon Wofsy certi- 
fied himself as president, vice president, 
treasurer, secretary, student-council repre- 
sentative, and faculty adviser of the Marx- 
ist Cultural Society, a YCL front. 

So much for the Reds. As for Nazis and 
Fascists, three committee investigators in- 
terviewed 234 persons and took 1,572 
pages of testimony. They found not a 
scrap of evidence of Nazi or Fascist con- 
spiracy in any school. 





Gangways to Annapolis 


Secretary Frank Knox bestowed the 
Navy’s accolade upon five prep schools 
last week. Under a privilege enjoyed by 
the Army since 1904 and extended to the 
Navy last June, he named them honor 
naval schools. 

Those that made the grade were Ad- 
miral Farragut Academy of Toms River, 
N. J. Culver Military Academy of Cul- 
ver, Ind., Tabor Academy of Marion, 


Mass., Bolles School of Jacksonville, Fla., 
and Admiral Billard Academy of New 
London, Conn. 

On its faculty each had to have at least 
one graduate of Annapolis or the United 
States Coast Guard Academy. Each had 
to have at least a three-year naval course 
or an intensive course of eight weeks for 
three summers; it was a summer naval 
course, whose alumni include Wendel! Will- 
kie, that qualified Culver, one of the 35 
schools similarly rated by the Army and 
the only one on both lists. 

With it the honor will bring a decidedly 
useful privilege: like the military acade- 
mies, which have 40 places reserved for 
them at West Point, the naval schools will 
nominate as many as twenty honor stu- 
dents a year for appointment to Annapolis 
by Secretary Knox. 

Among the five, Navy men would prob- 
ably rate the eight-year-old Admirai Far- 
ragut Academy as outstanding. For one 
thing, it has a mass of equipment donated 
by the Navy, including a subchaser. For 
another, its superintendent is Rear Ad¢- 
miral Samuel S. Robison, U. S. N. Retired, 
who commanded the United States Fleet 
in 1925-26 and was superintendent of An- 
napolis from 1928 to 1931. 

Its freshmen are called plebes and must 
get up early every cold morning to close 
upperclassmen’s windows. Every year its 
football team plays a “little Army-Navy 
game” with New York Military Academy 
and wins—this year by 20-0. All told, 90 
Admiral Farragut alumni have gone on to 
Annapolis. 
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RISTMAS 
will be different! 


@ The frivolous gifts we had planned for a Christmas of peace 
are suddenly unsuitable for friends and relatives plunged over- 
night into the profound thoughts and the serious business of war. 











If you act now, quickly, you still can give the one gift attuned 
to this portentous hour. You can give NEWSWEEK’s vivid story of 
America and Americans swept into the boiling tides of this great- 
est world conflict of the ages. 


More than this, with the gift of NEWSWEEK you will give the 
signed opinions of Admiral Pratt on naval warfare across the seven 
seas, and of Major General Fuqua on the military moves that even 
now threaten American soil. 


The keen analysis of these famous news authorities—the ac- 
curate forecast of things-to-come in ‘‘Periscope”—the searching in- 
terpretation of News Significance applied to every important event 
—all these plus values are yours to give in NEWSWEEK, every week 


Fla., during the most critical year in America’s history. 
New . ; ‘ ; ‘ 
What friend of yours can fail to appreciate so timely and so suit- 


rr able a gift as NEWSWEEK, in this hour of changing destinies! 
11ed 

had Fill in the gift order form below. NEWSWEEK will send a gift 
fo card inscribed with your name to each person on your list, and start 
) . . . . . . . 

aaa each subscription with the Christmas issue in an attractive presenta- 
Will. tion envelope. 

e 35 

and 

ledly 

= NEWSWEEK CHRISTMAS GIFT RATES 

; will 1 One Yr. Gift Subscription $4 3 One Yr. Gift Subscriptions $8 
stu- 2 One Yr. Gift Subscriptions $6 Additional Subscriptions $2.60 
polis These rates apply when gifts are made by one donor 


Add $1.25 Extra Per Year for Canadian Postage. 


eS Be: | : | 
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We a Newsweek Bullding, Broadway and 42nd Street 
i An- | New York, N. Y. . 
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NOTHING BUT THE BEST 





Write for new, 
20-page book- 
letof Christmas 
suggestions 
and recipes. 













CHAMPAGNE 


Naturally fermented in the 
bottle. Also a complete line of 
American Sparkling Wines, 
Still Wines, Vermouths. 


LN. RENAULT & SONS, INC., EGG HARBOR CITY, N. 3. 


Since 4870 
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SOUTHERN ARIZONA-CALIFORNIA 


KINGDOM o 11: SUN 


Summer temperatures and exhilarating 
activities make this the ideal land for 
winter vacations. Enjoy true Western hos-__ 
pitality. Fine hotels, ..2°~ ee 





inns, guest ranches.= — 






THREE FINE TRAINS 
ARIZONA LIMITED — streamlined, all- 
Pullman, extra fare. Every second day 
between Chicago and Tucson-Phoenix, 
beginning December 15 . . . GOLDEN 
STATE LIMITED and CALIFORNIAN—daily 
between Chicago and Los Angeles via El 
Paso, Tucson, Phoenix and Palm Springs. 
Through service daily from St. Louis 
and Memphis. Connecting service 
from Twin Cities via Kansas City. 
VISIT CARLSBAD CAVERNS EN ROUTE 
For details, oiaed 
A. D. MARTIN 
Pass’r Traffic Mgr. R 0 C kK 
Rock Island Lines 


72514 Salle St. Station MRE VALS 
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SC I ENCE in 1934 and have averaged $7,000,000 year. 


ly during the past decade. 
This situation gave rise to a government 


Water Through the Rockies: plan to tap Grand Lake, which lies at the 


. headwaters of the Colorado River on the 
Giant Colorado Tunnel to Feed western side of the Divide, with a 13-mil 


Arid Farms on Eastern Slope tunnel that would carry water beneath the 
lakes and glaciers of the mountains to drier 

The western slope of the Rocky Moun- eastern regions. Work on the vast project 
tains needs little rain, but gets soaking a job that has tested the scientific ingenv. 
after soaking. The eastern slope needs a __ ity of engineers, started in the summer of 
lot, but gets little. The reason is the Con- 1940, with workers boring through the 
tinental Divide, a great range of peaks earth from both ends at once, and latest 
which cuts the State of Colorado into two progress was revealed last week. 
almost equal parts. Three concerns are doing the work. The 

Moisture-laden winds heading east from _§. S. Magoffin Co. has already drilled more 
the Pacific Coast rise as they approach than 19,000 feet from the east end of the 
this 10,000- to 14,000-foot natural bar- tunnel, while Platt Rogers, Inc. and Stiers 
rier. As the air masses soar, the tempera- Brothers Construction Co. have burrowed 
ture sinks. The resultant chilling causes nearly 7,000 feet from the west end, the 
particles of water vapor to condense into — end that will tap Grand Lake. This section 
rain. But once the winds have swept over _ starts below the water’s level, but about 
the Divide to the eastern slope, which con- 100 feet from the lake itself, thus leaving 
tains Colorado’s chief agricultural area, a natural dam of earth. When the rest of 
they naturally spill into warmer zones, the tunnel is completed, the last 100 feet 
where air-borne water revaporizes into par- _ will be blasted away, releasing the flood for 
ticles too tiny to fall. its trip under the Divide. 

The result is that the farmland in a The tremendous process of drilling, blast- 
1,481,000-acre region, which contains 137,-_ ing, and clearing away debris requires spe- 
000 persons and 29 cities and towns, suf- cially built machinery costing about 
fers from a chronic water shortage. An- $1,000,000. One 30-foot mammoth weighs 
nual drought losses to wheat, corn, and 20,000 pounds, resembles a_ streamlined 
other crops reached a high of $13,000,000 _ sled, and carries a battery of five rock drills 
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Tunnel through the Divide: a 13-mile-channel will water the east ... 
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.«- from Grand Lake on the west. A muck train clears blasted rock 


Thomas J. Barbro 
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= i hich look like mounted machjne guns. 
ear. Wf Cost of the tunnel may hit $12,000,000. 
including removal of 8,000,000 cubic feet 
nent fe of rock to be loosened with 2,500,000 
the [| pounds of explosives. 
the The tunnel is expected to be finished in 
mile } two years. Since there is a 3,000-foot drop 
the ff on the east slope, an artificial waterfall will 
Irier be created to run five power plants that 
ject, i will supply electricity for coal and metal 
enu- | mining and other purposes. The entire 
t of f project, including tunnel, supplementary 
the MP canals, reservoirs, and a 288-foot dam 
test Macross the Colorado River 6 miles north- 
east of Granby, will cost an estimated $54,- 
The # 000,000 and should be done in 1945. Then 
nore MM 2,900,000,000 gallons of water a day will 
i the ff spin dynamos and nourish crops on the 
tiers HH eastern slope of the Continental Divide. 
owed a See 
’ the 
‘ee Sister Kenny’s Triumph 
ing In most hospitals the limbs of infantile- 
st of | paralysis patients are kept motionless in 
feet f™ splints twelve hours a day for two or three 
d for {| months. The theory is to give strengthen- 
ing rest to flaccid muscles. But 30 years 
jlast- [| ago an Australian nurse, Elizabeth Kenny, 
- spe- j first obtained good results by going directly 
bout J contrary to such approved teachings. 
eighs Sister Kenny’s method (a head nurse is 
lined #@ called “sister” in the British Empire) was 
drills #§ described in Newsweek for Sept. 8. In- 
stead of immobilizing weakened muscles, 
~~] she promoted circulation with hot towels, 
massaged stricken limbs, and later moved 
- diseased arms and legs cautiously. Then 
- she encouraged sufferers to move by their 
own efforts, and this active treatment led 
0. | Hl to the recovery of many. 
“sh Ever since her first success in 1910 Sis- 
s ter Kenny has been testing her method 
00 and trying to gain recognition for it. As 
™ recently as 1937, however, an English hos- 
; pital coolly rejected her reports. In 1940 
00 the crusading nurse came to the United 
States and obtained permission to demon- 
strate her program before doctors at the 
—— @ University of Minnesota, who subsequent- 





k chart 
ly made a favorable announcement on 


their studies. Later she was specially called 
to help treat victims in a Canadian infan- 
tile-paralysis epidemic. 

But last week saw the high point in the 
nurse’s career: the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis, at its New York 
meeting, formally approved her work. Em- 
phasizing that the method is most effec- 
tive during early stages of the disease, the 
foundation announced that Sister Kenny’s 
technique reduced pain and prevented 
many crippling deformities that otherwise 
result from permanent shortening of im- 
mobilized muscles. And to top off Sister 
Kenny’s triumph, an editorial in the Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association, 
organized medicine’s leading publication, 
also approved the general system of stimu- 
lating instead of immobilizing muscles in 
early cases. 
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DELTA 


THERE’S A 


Her rich history now combines with a modern role as ~ 
guardian to magnificent creations of Man and Nature. 
Nearby Norris Dam symbolizes the dynamic TVA 


Empire . . . gigantic reservoir of electric 


industry and national defense. Gateway to the Great 


Smokies, Knoxville is gracious hostess to 


wonderland. The Southeast’s newest aerial cross- 
roads, she is attuned to the tempo of progress . . . 


increasingly important, and inviting, to air 


her new accessibility by Delta’s Trans-Southern Route. 


CITIES SERVED BY DELTA 
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STATEMENTS 


Speed and Accuracy 
Assured with the NEW 


“ACE” STATEMENT 
and ADDING MACHINE 


250: 


A STATEMENT MACHINE AT THE END OF 
THE MONTH—AN ADDING MACHINE 
THROUGHOUT THE MONTH. 

For Statements — totals . $ 

for Adding —fofals . 
@ 
AUTOMATIC CLEAR SIGNAL 
VISIBLE DIAL 


9,999,999.99 








FOR SMALL BUSINESS 
THE FAMOUS R. C. ALLEN 
MODEL "66" 


$6300 


Plus Tox 





99,999.99 
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Standard Adding Machines ° Portable Adding Machines 
Bookkeeping Machines * Statement Machines * Cash Registers 
Calculators ° Accessories ° Supplies 


For Complete Information Mail This Coupon 








ADDS UP TO $9,999.99 


The only adding machine at 
this price with Automatic 
Clear Signal, Visible Dial, 
Automatic Ciphers and Self- 
Correcting Keyboard. 
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ALLEN CALCULATORS, Inc., 678 Front Ave.,N.W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Have your local Representative furnish, without obligation, complete information on: 


OR. C. ALLEN “ACE” STATEMENT AND ADDING MACHINE 
OR. C. ALLEN MODEL “66” PORTABLE ADDING MACHINE 
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“PRIORITIES you'll like! 


Since you’re in the mood for (and d need) 
a winter vacation let’s think about the 
travel “priorities” that are available to 
you! 

With “8 Fine Trains Daily”, Coast Line 
gives you your greatest choice of Pull- 
man and super de luxe coach accommo- 
dations . . . travel luxuries and innova- 
tions .. . swift and convenient schedules. 
And we endeavor to make every vacation- 
ist feel that he has a “Priority rating”. 
Consul? your local tickel agent for reservations. 

Offices in Principal Cities 


ATLANTIC 


= COAST LINE & 


RAILROAD 
















Wherever there is seated 
work to be performed 
efficiently, there you will 
find Harter Posture Chairs and other 
Harter Seating Equipment. Thousands 
of these famous chairs are performing 
meritorious service in the great army 
of the Home Front—conserving en- 
ergy, increasing output, speeding De- 
fense at its very source. 

Expert design and workmanship, 
finest materials and constant improve- 
ment—this is the Harter “long view’ 
policy which has provided so ably for 
today. This is the policy which will be 
maintained to provide for tomorrow. 


THE HARTER CORPORATION 
Makers of Fine STEEL Chairs 
STURGIS, MICHIGAN 
BRANCH OFFICES: New York, 354 Fourth Avenue. 
Chicago, 14 E. Jackson Bivd. 
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Husky Infant in Newsdom: 
The Sun Enters Chicago’s Ring 
With 300 Columns of Ads 


Just three days before the Pacific war 
started, the push of a button in Chicago 
officially opened a major newspaper war 
—a war which, while infinitely smaller in 
import, bids fair to become the greatest 
in American journalistic history. 

Amidst a crush of photographers, re- 
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porters, editors, radio men, and state and 
local dignitaries, Mrs. Marshall Field []] 
pushed the button. It started the first edi. 
tion of The Chicago Sun rolling out 
through the presses at midnight Dec. 3. 
Thus her husband, the department-store 
heir, who also owns the New York tabloid 
PM, challenged the morning-paper monop. 
oly of Col. Robert R. McCormick’s then. 
isolationist Chicago Tribune, following a 
road strewn with the corpses of thirteen 
earlier newspapers. 

The birth of The Sun was a source of 
immediate delight to New Dealers, inter- 
ventionists, and Chicago’s countless Trib- 
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REVOLT GRows IN SERBIA 





Ai ae ‘Hitler Forced 
Guard To Put Army 
. (On ‘3d Front’ 
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... while its rival, The Tribune, loosed a ‘war plans’ blast 
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yne-haters. All welcomed the spectacle of 
the interventionist-New Deal paper into 
which Field had committed himself to 
pour at least $5,000,000. Ambitious pub- 
jishers over the country also eyed the de- 
but with fascination. They watched to 
see whether this first major paper started 
in America in recent history would augur 
well for similar ventures—or whether it 
would point to continuation of the last 
decade’s consolidations and mergers. 

As the newspaper world had expected, 


athe first edition of The Chicago Sun 


proved it to be a fairly orthodox American 
newspaper, both in format and content. 
Marshall Field’s so-far unsuccessful exper- 
ience with the innovation-packed PM had 
made him yearn for no more sweeping 
novelties. Moreover, Publisher Silliman 
Evans and Editor Rex Smith had advised 
that the surest way to lick The Tribune 
was to incorporate the best features of 
established and reliable American news- 
papers. 

The most striking feature of the new 
paper was its plentiful use of pictures, 
played unusually large for smash effect. 
Next most striking was its publication of 
features in quantities equaled by few 
newspapers except The Tribune itself. The 
six-column editorial page was faced by a 
spread of ten features, including a panel of 
cartoons, syndicated columnists, a book 
review, and a question box. Four pages 
were given to a women’s section, four to a 
sports department, three to financial news, 
and one each to radio and comics. Three 
of the comic strips were new, produced by 
The Sun’s own artists. 

The Sun’s typography gave an impres- 
sion not unlike that of Scripps-Howard 
papers, featuring flush-left headlines in 
capitals and lower case. The body of the 
paper was set in easy-to-read, well-spaced 
7%-point type. News coverage was extra- 
ordinarily complete and competently han- 
dled. The classified-ad section, amazingly 
large for a new newspaper, spread over 
nearly three and a half pages. 

Editorially, Field and Evans—who also 
runs The Nashville Tennessean—pledged 
the paper “to the practices of honest and 
forthright journalism, which this great city 
deserves.” 

The lead editorial, prepared under the 
direction of Rex Smith, declared: “The 
Sun will wear the colors of no party or 
dass .. . believes the best interests of Chi- 
cago, of the Midwest, and of America can 
best be served at this moment by the com- 
plete defeat of Adolf Hitler . . . does not 
feel that the people of this country risk 
losing freedom by fighting for it .. . be- 
lieves in the present national Aduainigten- 
tion and will support it so nn i only 
30 long—as it merits that trust . - [and] 
believes in fair and faithful labor unions.’ 

Last came a twelve-page section packed 
“lid with congratulatory messages. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt led the list of well-wishers, 
who included Cabinet members, statesmen, 
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‘Hoot mon, it’s a gift!” However 
a man expresses his delight at re- 
ceiving a gift of Teacher’s, there’s 
one basic reason for his pleasure— 
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ority of appointments, 
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“DON'T DISTURB SANTA” 





Hilly a PIPETIME 


Time out—while Santa Claus previews his own 
Christmas present! Chances are he’s been hoping 
for weeks that the little package you smuggled in 
held a Kirsten Pipe—the perfect smoke—every 
puff pre-cooled—oils and tars condensed and 
trapped... $5 to $10. (Slightly higher in Canada). 

At your leading tobacconist, department store, 

men’s shop, jeweler, druggist —or write. 
KIRSTEN PIPE CO., Dept. 1112 
3129 Western Ave., Seattle, Wash. 

In Canada: 211 Howe St. 
Vancouver, B. C. 
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diplomats, labor leaders, movie stars, in- 
dustrialists, and heads of other countries. 

All told, the first issue totaled 72 pages, 
numbered four sections, weighed 1 pound 
2 ounces, and sold for 2 cents. There were 
300 columns of advertising, occupying 65 
per cent of the paper’s total space. An- 
other 300 columns, representing 175 adver- 
tisers, were forced out of the first issue by 
lack of space. By the week end, The Sun’s 
daily editions had come down to the level 
of 40 to 50 pages, roughly the size of The 
Tribune. The first of The Sun’s Sunday 
editions, unusual in that they sell for only 
5 cents, numbered 80 pages and included a 
sixteen-page comic section and Parade, the 
news-picture supplement which is pub- 
lished as an adjunct to PM. 

Circulation-wise, the first edition was an 
overwhelming success, with 896,000 copies 
sold. (The Tribune averages more than 
1,000,000 daily.) Airplane copies, rushed 
to other cites, sold for as much as $1 on 
Times Square, New York. First-day sales 
might have been greater had The Sun not 
run into distribution troubles. Originally 
planning to use an existing home-delivery 
system, it was forced in the last weeks be- 
fore publication to organize one of its own. 
The opening rush so taxed its 64 trucks 
that moving vans and other conveyances 
had to be used. Papers were delivered as 
late as 10 a.m. and sometimes not at all. 

By the second day, with its curiosity ap- 
peal gone, The Sun’s sales dropped to an 
estimated 50 per cent of the first day’s, 
though no official figures were released. 
With that began the long, hard pull of try- 
ing to catch up with The Tribune in a city 
whose bitter circulation wars have been 
world famous. 

No destructive circulation war broke out 
immediately, but there was ample evidence 
pointing to future clashes. The Tribune 
made two belligerent gestures on the day 
of The Sun’s debut. For one thing, the pa- 
per folded into its home editions copies of 
cable dispatches from Larry Rue, London 
correspondent, quoting British editorial re- 
action to The Sun. This included The Lon- 
don Evening Standard’s remark: “Field is 
an enthusiastic Anglophile.” It also quoted 
The Daily Mail: “The newspaper war just 
about to start in Chicago is the last great 
drive to torpedo isolationism and line up 
the United States.” 

More dramatic as an on-the-scene an- 
swer to The Sun was The Tribune’s front- 
page banner headline, which screamed: 

“F.D.R.S WAR PLANS.” 
The story “revealed” that President Roose- 
velt was formulating plans for an Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Force of 5,000,000 men 
to knock out Hitler. 

Japan’s bombs on Hawaii gave the Chi- 
cago war an unexpected twist. The Sun 
had counted on The Tribune’s unyielding 
isolationism to drive thousands of readers 
into the new paper’s arms. But on the day 
Japan attacked, The Tribune swung com- 
pletely behind the war effort. 
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Genius of Early America 


Those careful Colonial craftsmen who 
turned out fine furniture, silver, and 
glassware in the eighteenth century might 
be called the unknown soldiers of American 
art. As in the case of the painters of the 
period, who are coming into their own 
after a century of neglect, their inspira. 
tion was English, but their best work has 
a flavor of its own—marked by simplicity, 
dignity, and sturdiness. For good taste jn 
design, quality of workmanship, and sim- 
ple good looks it has never-been surpassed 
in America. 

One of the finest and most recently as. 
sembled collections of this eighteent!i-cen. 
tury Americana went on view for the first 
time last week in three elaborate new gal- 
leries especially constructed for it at the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. The private 
opening night of the 350-piece Karolik col- 
lection, which also includes first-rate paint. 
ings by such American old masters as Gil- 
bert Stuart and John Singleton Copley, 
was the biggest formal event of Boston’s 
social season. 

Art-minded Gov. Leverett Saltonstall 
topped the list of 3,000 visitors who as. 
sembled in jewels and top hats under the 
watchful eyes of numerous private de- 
tectives and extra guards. In the scramble 
for tickets a Christian Science Monitor re- 
porter was offered a week’s pay for her in- 
vitation. 

The guests, however, did not include the 
couple who assembled the collection and 
presented it to the public: Maxim Karo- 
lik, a leading tenor with the Petrograd 
Grand Opera Co. until the Russian Revo- 
lution forced him to flee his homeland, and 
his wife, the former Martha Codman of 
Boston and Newport, a descendant of four 
of New England’s first families and the 
heiress to a fortune estimated at $25,000- 
000. 

The Karoliks stayed home. The tenor, 
who still gives an annual concert at the 
Codmans’ marble mansion in Newport, ex- 
plained: “This is not a party for the 
Karoliks. It’s for the great artists whose 
work fills the rooms tonight. The Karoliks 
will enter with the people of Boston.” 

The Karolik collection, which has been 
six years assembling and could not, ac- 
cording to museum officials, be replaced 
for $1,000,000, has for its nucleus the an- 
tiques inherited by Mrs. Karolik from her 
Salem ancestors, who made their fortunes 
as merchants in the era of the China irade. 

Karolik began to take an interest in old 
furniture after his marriage on the French 
Riviera in 1928, when, to amuse his wife, 
he used to point out similarities between 
her heirlooms and her friends among the 
New England aristocracy. One, for in- 
stance, reminded him of a broad ):and- 
carved secretary, another of a tall butler’s 
desk. 
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...all the nation’s vast resources are 


being mobilized to insure victory. 


NEWSWEEK’S resources are already 
mobilized. Plans laid weeks ago have 
swung smoothly into reality .. . to 
bring you a proper perspective on the 
momentous events which now are 


unfolding in all parts of the globe. 


In this and succeeding issues, NEws- 
WEEK will bring you not only news 
of each week’s action on the battle- 
fronts . . . but far more important, 
NEWSWEEK authorities will bring 
you the significance of that action, 
so that you will see each day’s events 


in true focus. 


In this issue, for instance, Ernest K. 
Lindley, writing in “Washington 
Tides,” discloses for the first time 
the inside story of efforts to avert 


war in the Pacific. 


NOW THAT AMERICA 


IS AT WAR... 


Admiral Pratt and General Fuqua 
are presenting their exclusive views 
on war in the Pacific, as well as its 
relations to the conflicts raging in 
Europe and Africa. 


Ralph Robey analyzes the financial 
aspects of the Battle for Production, 
as all business now becomes one 


great arsenal. 


Raymond Moley discusses the politi- 


cal effects of war on the home front. 


In short, every aspect of the war is 
studied in terms of what’s behind 


each move . . . and what’s ahead. 


The advent of war is the supreme 
test of NEWSWEEK'S service to you. 
And NEWSWEEK is ready. Within 
the framework of its editorial for- 
mula of News. . . Significance .. . 


Signed Opinion, NEWSWEEK will 


bring you understanding. 
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New Network 


Over more than 100 stations about Jan. 
1 the country’s fourth major broadcasting 
company will be launched. It will come 
about through separation of the Blue and 
Red networks of the National Broadcast- 
ing Co. by the Radio Corp. of America, 
NBC’s parent. 

An entirely independent system with its 
own staffs and offices, the new concern— 
the United Broadcasting System—will take 
over the vast Blue web fed by station 
WJZ, New York, while NBC will operate 
only the Red hookup fanning out from 
WEAF. Papers for the company have been 
filed in Albany, N. Y., and approval of its 
formation was understood to have been 
made on Monday by the board oi directors 
of NBC. 

Creation of the UBS is an outgrowth of 
a Federal Communications Commission or- 
der of last May. At that time, NBC was 
ordered to divest itself of one of its net- 
works on the ground that multiple owner- 
ship of stations was illegal. The FCC or- 
der, part of a general anti-monopoly action 
against the major broadcasting systems, 
declared that NBC’s two webs were not 
business rivals like the Columbia Broad- 
casting System and the Mutual Broadcast- 
ing System. 

“The Blue has the effect,” radio’s ruling 
body charged, “of acting as a buffer 














to protect the powerful Red against com- 
petition.” 

NBC brought suit, challenging the 
FCC’s authority to regulate the broad- 
casters’ trade practices. The government 
agency later indefinitely suspended its or- 
der. However, NBC went ahead with a 
plan to separate the two networks, a step 
actually started more than a year ago in 
anticipation of the FCC’s crackdown. 

For some time, an administrative split 
has been in effect, each chain having sep- 
arate sales, promotion, and program de- 
partments. Last month individual public- 
ity bureaus were ordered. Under the new 
corporate setup, the UBS may even move 
to NBC’s old offices at 711 Fifth Avenue. 

Organized with a nucleus of seven sta- 
tions in January 1927, three months after 
the birth of NBC, the Blue network has 
111 basic outlets against 75 for the Red. In 
addition, it shares with the Red 58 sup- 
plementary stations. The Red’s hookup, 
however, is vastly more profitable, ac- 
counting for four-fifths of NBC’s annual 
gross billings. 

This is partly due to the fact that NBC 
has used the Blue system to a great ex- 
tent for so-called public-service programs 
as a prestige booster for the dual chain. 
These shows include the National Farm 
and Home Hour, the NBC Music Appre- 
ciation Hour, and the concerts presided 
over by Toscanini and Stokowski. How- 
ever, among its commercial shows are such 
standouts as the Quiz Kids, Lowell 
Thomas, and Walter Winchell. 
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Santa’s Shelf for Small Fry 


Of the 176,500-odd new book titles 
published in this country between 199 
and 1940, some 14,536 were designed 
especially for children—a number second 
only to fiction’s list of 32,871 titles. More. 
over, juvenile books hold a steadier mar. 
ket than fiction, for a children’s best seller 
usually lasts for years. Each generation 
may have its own particular Rover boy or 
Tom Swift, but the “Treasure Islands” 
and the Tom Sawyers and the Huck Finns 
go a-venturing forever. 

This season’s Christmas sale has been 
no exception, although the year’s crop of 
newcomers is as multitudinous as ever, A 
high percentage on the 1941 shelf have 
found one universal theme in common: 
America and the men and women who 
made her great. Generally speaking, his. 
tory and biography dominate the field in 
books for pre-high-school-age youngsters, 
For the very small—and also the very 
wise—there is still no better gift bet than 
the charm of a beautifully done picture 
book. 


For Children Under 10 (And Most 
Adults) 


ApotpHus or THe Apoptep Dotpuix 
AND THE Prrate’s DaucutTer. By William 
Rose Benét. Illustrated by Marjorie Flack. 
Houghton Mifflin, Boston. $1.50. Highly 
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“Adolphus or The Adopted Dolphin and The Pirate’s Daughter’? (Houghton Mifsin) 


Pursued by Peg-Leg, Angelica, the pirate’s daughter, leaps to meet the sea and Adolphus the Dolphin 


*Artuur, my ArFiaNcep!” she screams. ‘Mr. McHenry, My Deatf" 
Which makes Apotpxus the Dotenin feel awfully queer 


So sinking slowly into the Twitit Dep, 
He Batances on his Tait, and goes to sleep. 


Then, as the distance widens between the ships, 
Anaoztica leaps from the Raw with a Prayer on het lips, 


And Directiy Arter, with Cutxass, into the T1pg 
Leaps ‘Pec-Lec’ who had hoped she would be his Brive. 
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“Leif the Lucky’’ (Doubleday, Doran) 
Juvenile geography: Leif the Lucky in Greenland , ,, Paco and his burro in Mexico 


unusual illustrations and fanciful verse 
couplets spin this yarn of a dolphin who 
rescued the beautiful Angelica from her 
fate worse than death. 


Tue Story oF SIMPSON AND SAMPSON. 
By Munro Leaf. Illustrated by Robert 
Lawson. Viking, New York. $1.50. The 
fathers of “Ferdinand” introduce an iden- 
tical pair of medieval twins who, upon 
growing up and becoming knights, set out 
upon their separate ways—one to right all 
the wrongs, the other to wrong all the 
rights. Nice, but no “Ferdinand.” 


Nornine at Att. By Wanda Gag. II- 
lustrations by the author. Coward-Mc- 
Cann, New York. $1.50. Nothing-at-all 
was an invisible dog—that is, until he 
learned to get up at sunrise and whirl 
while he said a chant. More of Wanda 
Gag’s dependable and imaginative charm. 


Tue Least One. By Ruth Sawyer. II- 
lustrated by Leo Politi. Viking, New York. 
§2. But for the goodness of San Francisco, 
patron saint of animals, small Paco’s be- 
loved burro might have ended life as a 
wooden prop in a photographer’s shop. 
Delightfully illustrated in the proper spirit 
of a saint’s tale from modern Mexico. 


Lew tue Lucky. By Ingri and Edgar 
Parin D’Aulaire. Illustrations by the au- 
thors. Doubleday, Doran, New York. $2. 
All of the bold splendor and high courage 
of the Viking voyagers is caught by the 
distinguished author-artists, the D’Au- 
laires. The hero is Leif, son of Erik the 


Red, who sailed first to Iceland, then to 
Greenland, and finally to America itself. 
Magnificently done. 


A Tree For Peter. By Kate Seredy. 
Illustrations by the author. Viking, New 
York. $2. Excellent for reading aloud. Shy 
Peter, a little lame prince of Shantytown, 
finds a secret friend who helps to friend- 
liness, laughter, and an ambition. 


For Children Ten and Over 


Tue Matcutock Gun. By Walter D. 
Edmonds. Illustrated by Paul Lantz. 
Dodd, Mead, New York. $2. The author 
of “Drums Along the Mohawk” writes his 
first juvenile about a little boy in pre- 
Revolutionary days who protects his 
mother and sister against the Indians. 
The illustrations are extraordinarily hand- 
some but could easily be terrifying to a 
sensitive child. Definitely for the hardy 
soul who wants realistic thrills. 


Poor Ricuarv. By James Daugherty. 
Illustrated by the author. Viking, New 
York. $2.50. A beautifully done book in 
every way, and it should become a chil- 
dren’s classic, for it is not only a fine 
biography of Ben Franklin but is also a 
stirring picture of those moving times. 


Tuere Was A Horse. Selected by Phyl- 
lis R. Fenner. Illustrated by Henry C. 
Pitz. Knopf, New York. $2. Folk tales 
about horses. Adventure and magic and 
horses make a combination which will de- 
light most young people. 


“The Least One’’ (Viking) 


Tue Lone Curistmas. By Ruth Sawyer. 
Illustrated by Valenti Angelo. Viking, 
New York. $2.50. A collection of stories 
and legends which have been loved in 
many lands. Because the tales are excel- 
lent and beautifully told, children will 
still be reading them long after Christmas. 


Tue Biscuir Eater. By James Street. 
Illustrated by Arthur Fuller. Dial, New 
York. $2. This well-known book about two 
boys and their first dog is now rewritten 
for youngsters. Fuller’s illustrations add 
to a fine, sure-fire story. 


MYSTERY WEEK 


Envious Casca. By Georgette Heyer. 
311 pages. Crime Club, New York. $2. Sel- 
dom was there a less harmonious Christ- 
mas party than that at which Nathaniel 
Herriard was killed. And seldom did more 
people accuse each other than the assem- 
bled Herriard clan. Seasoned fans will find 
culprit and method obvious, but the re- 
strained English humor and excellent char- 
acterization make for unusually good read- 
ing. 


Rep Is ror Kiturnc. By George Bagby. 
266 pages. Crime Club, New York. $2. In- 
spector Schmidt of the New York police 
force, whose feet always hurt, here suffers 
a little mental torture: He investigates a 
murder at Tidings, a news magazine whose 
eccentric geniuses must be “laconic, lucid, 
and alert.” Funny. 
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Registered S. Patent Office 


Perspective 


NEWSWEEK DECEMBER 15, 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Unity in War 


The acts of Japan on December 7, 
1941, created a situation in which the most 
individualistic lot of people in the world— 
the people of the United States—could lay 
aside differences and move to the pattern 
of only one impulse. For the mad illogic 
of Japan achieved, in a few terrible hours, 
that crystallization of national purpose that 
might have been months or years in coming 
in any other circumstances. 

If ever there was evidence—stark, un- 
answerable evidence—that those in con- 
trol of a nation willed, plotted and forced 
a war, Japan has given it. And in so doing 
she has united all Americans in the deter- 
mination to defeat her. 

By the same token, of course, she has 
driven a wedge deep into the Japanese 
governing classes and deeper still into the 
Japanese population. It has been remarked 
again and again that the Japanese govern 
and explain their acts by a process of 
thought wholly unlike our own. Sometimes 
this has resulted in absurd situations. Now 
it has resulted in a tragic one—for Japan. 
The very language of the Japanese does 
not permit the flow of logical sequences 
that we understand. Hence when they try 
to imitate an American or European, they 
do strange and incongruous things. Hitler 
apparently tried to teach them to be ag- 
gressive—to strike first. But when Hitler 
struck first, he selected as his victim small 
countries. The Japanese have chosen a 
giant. There has never been any reason to 
suppose that Hitler is not pleased: obvious- 
ly he has the same callous disregard for the 
fate of Japan as he has for the fate of any 
other dupe. But the stupidity of the act, 
in terms of Japan’s own interest, must 
have diverted even him. 





= the past few years Japan has 
found many ways of carrying on aggression 
without bringing us into a war. Half a 
dozen ways remained when this present 
die was cast. Even an attack on the Philip- 
pines might have been received by some 
Americans with growlings to the effect that 
we should never have taken the Philip- 
pines in the first place. -But Pearl Harbor 
is well on the American side of the Pacific. 
It is a vital defense post. An attack upon 
it was bound to be as much a matter of 
concern as an attack on the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard. A blow at Thailand, at Siberia, at 
Malaya, or at the East Indies might have 
brought us in. But there would have been 
questions and explaining. In striking at 


Pearl Harbor, Japan has made arguments 
and differences impossible. 

All this, plus a number of other circum- 
stances, makes it clear that the government 
of Japan is completely out of the hands of 
non-army elements. No one may ever 
know, but it is possible that the two amia- 
ble negotiators, Nomura and Kurusu, were 
utterly unaware of Japanese plans to at- 
tack. In any case, the probabilities are that 
such men as these, who have represented 
considerable enlightenment in Japan, may 
soon be dead or imprisoned. Clearly, the 
army represents the dominant political 
faction. Its leaders, drawn from families 
that know little of the world outside Japan, 
are blighted by ignorance and befuddled by 
superstition. The show is apparently now 
in their hands. They are set for the des- 
perate gamble—a gamble which intelligent 
Japanese in this country have long admit- 
ted to be hopeless—set for it because they 
are unenlightened, irresponsible, brutal and 
fatalistic. And that combination of quali- 
ties can understand no language but the 
language of force. 


What plainly took place in Japan 
before December 7 was something much 
like a revolution. The Foreign Office and 
the navy were simply taken over by the 
army. Only frustration, utter and complete 
frustration, will bring the counterrevolution 
which will enable Japan to take a place in 
a decent world order. But to achieve it 
means more than to strike at the vitals of 
Japan on land, sea and in the air. It means 
doing everything possible to induce the 
people of Japan to destroy their leaders by 
confusing, disheartening and dividing them. 
There will be fertile ground for a war of 
words among the many Japanese in whose 
secret hearts the triumph of a gangster 
class is a national disgrace. 

The recent negotiations in Washington 
revealed the President to be not only ex- 
ceedingly patient but keenly desirous of 
finding a way out of a war in the Pacific. 
Obviously, there was no reason why Japan 
could not have emerged from continued 
negotiations with a basis for long pros- 
perity and national honor. The decision to 
strike was as inconsistent with rationality 
as it was inconsistent with honor. 

President Roosevelt, who conducted the 
negotiations with so much patience, can 
be trusted to conduct this war with intel- 
ligence and vigor. Every American owes 
him every ounce of his support to that end. 
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Meanwhile Americans who have been 
talking about an easy victory over Japan 
after a few weeks have not helped to pre. 
pare this country for ultimate success. The 
Japanese have no inconsiderable resources, 
Their militarists have planned this war for 
a long time. They will fight desperately. 

On the other hand, it is easy to sec that 
it is the desire of Japan’s fellow members 
in the Axis to divert all our energies, if pos- 
sible, to the war in the Pacific. They would 
like nothing better than to see us, in hys- 
terical fear, cut off supplies to our allies in 
Europe completely, and greatly reduce our 
naval forces in the Atlantic. 

That our government and our allies 
realize these facts is evident. But it is es- 
sential that the people of America realize 
them also and have faith in the strategy 
that our government is employing. For 
there can be no doubt now that we are in- 
volved in a war on two fronts; that each 
decision must be weighed against two or 
more considerations; and that it may be 
necessary to go slow on one side in order to 
help meet needs on another. In short, we 
must realize that there cannot be 130 mil- 
lion military and naval strategists; that 
someone must make decisions of that char- 
acter; and that the President under the 
Constitution has that responsibility 


W. shall have no easy victory. But 
a victory we shall achieve. The facts, our 
reason and our grim resolution tell us that. 
They tell us that no nation that has acted 
so irresponsibly as Japan can or shall be 
permitted again to disturb the peace of the 
world. 

No matter how tragic were the means 
by which it came about, the miracle of 
American unity achieved by the rulers of 
Japan is a precious possession. We owe it 
to ourselves not to abuse and destroy that 
unity by trying to force each other into 
agreement in the sacred name of unity. 
There is danger of that on every side. Em- 
ployers should not be coerced by labor in 
the name of unity; nor should labor be de- 
nied legitimate demands in the name of 
unity. England saved freedom of speech 
in the face of war and invasion. We can 
do likewise in the face of war and attack. 

Hatred has no place in the maintenance 
of unity. It is self-defeating. Calm reso- 
lution, intelligent work to a common end 
and inflexible, dogged determination to see 
this thing through are what we need and 
what, thank God, we have. 
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A bucketful of reasons why 


WZ 


good drinks need better bubbles! He 






gee What happens when <> tce melts? Two things. Your 
380 highball’s bubbles sneak a \—} st} ride right out of your 
drink on air bubbles escaping from the ice... and we water 
dilutes what’s left. 


3 CONVENIENT SIZES— 
POPULAR PRICES 


Outsmart the ice— the way thousands of smart people do. 


Jse Canada Dry Ginger Ale or Sparkling Water. Their 
> bubbles— 





pin-point carbonation—millions of tinier. ee os 


carbonates melting ice... preserves sparkle nto 


For better-tasting drinks keep this “Champagne of 
Ginger Ales” and “Perfect Club Soda” always nT S hand. 


For a refreshing Collins, use Canada Dry Tom Collins Mixer. 
meters ae Bru XESS 
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az For a mouth-watering Rickey, use Canada Dry Lime Rickey. ge”. 
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Sansptes © 


a - Foracooling“Ginand Tonic,” use Canada Dry Quinine Water. 


~™y For a perfect Cuba Libre, use Canada Dry Spur. 
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THE ANSWER TO YOUR GINGER ALE 
» ernroew 
(SAVE OUR SPARKLE) 











Today, American travelers, eager to know more about the lands 





and peoples of our great sister continent, are setting out, in 
increasing numbers, to see the fascinating spectacle which 
South America spreads before the visitor. To this enthusiasm, 
GRACE LINE, engaged in inter-American transportation since 
the days of the clipper ships, contributes a standard of swift 


and luxurious travel which, truly, links the Americas as one. 


FRIENDSHIP CO 


See your travel agent or Grace Line, Rockefo!ler Center or 10 Hancver Sq., New York; Boston; Pittsburgh; Washington, D. C.; New Orleans; Chicago; San Francisco; Los Angeles; Seattle. 





